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@YAIL ACADEMY OF ARTS. Gold Me- 
dal.—Students in Sculpture are invited to compete for the 
“Travelling Studentship. Works to be sent in on the 13th of July 
mext, properly attested, and to consist of a Group of not more than 
two or three figures in the round, the size to be not less than two 
feet, and not to exceed two feet six inches. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—Sypney 
SMIRKE, Esq, A.R.A., will deliver TWO LECTURES on 
Architecture, on the Evenings of THURSDAY, the 4th and llth 


of February. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. 
Admission is. Catalogue 6d. 





GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


OCIETY OF ARTS.—The Tenth Annual 
Exhibition of Inventions will be opened on Monday, the 5th 
of April next. Articles for Exhibition, whether specimens, 
Models, or Drawings, must be forwarded to the Society's House, 
carriage paid, not later than Saturday, the 20th of March. No 
charge is made for space, and the exhibition is free to the Public. 
Persons intending to exhibit should communicate with the 
Secretary of the Society of Arts as soon as possible. 
By Order, 
P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
Society’s House, Adelphi, W.C., 3rd February, 1858. 


lMHE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. — 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. On WEDNESDAY, 
February 10, at 8 o’clock,a lecture will be delivered in the Theatre, 
by JOHN HENRY PARKER, Esq., F.S.A., On the Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
Subscribers and Art-workmen may obtain cards at the Museum, 
and at the offices of the *‘ Builder” and ‘‘ Building News.” 
Arrangements have been made with the committee for exhibit- 
ing, in the Architectural Museum, the designs for the Memorial 
of the Exhibition of 1851. 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, A.8.A., Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, SUF- 
FOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, including the 
Collection of Building Manufactures and Inventions, and also the 
Exhibition of the Archi 1 Ph phic Association. Open 
from 9 till dusk. Admission One Shilling, or at all times and to all 
the lectures by season tickets half-a-crown each. Lecture for 
Tuesday, 9th February, by GEORGE SCHARF, Esq.,“ On the 
Sistine Chapel and its Decorations.” Arthur Ashpitel, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.R.A.8., &c., will take the chair at 8 o’clock. 
JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. ) Honorary 
JAMES EDMESTON, Jun. J Secretaries. 


"1.0 PHOTOGRAPHERS.—tThe Council of the 
ART UNION OF LONDON give notice, in relation to the 
Photographs for which they have invited tenders, that the limi- 
tation as to size is removed. 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 
444, West Strand, Ist February, 1858. 


R. LIVINGSTONE—DINNER TO. — Sir 

RODERICK I. MURCHISON IN THE CHAIR.—Gentle- 

men desirous of joining in this demonstration of respect to our 

great Missionary Traveller, are requested to send in their names 

to the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, 15, Whitehall 
Place, on or before Tuesday next, the 9th inst. 


RovaL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 

by Voluntary Contributions, affording Home, Clothing, 

and Ed ion to Children of those once in Prospe- 

tity, Orphans or not, of any Nation. The Half-yearly ELECTION 

will take place on 12th FEBRUARY next. Subscriptions grate- 
fully received by 


Office, 2, Walbrook. 

















Honorary 
Secretaries. 











EDWD. FREDK. LEEKS, Sec. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—EXTRA 
PERFORMANCE. 
On TUESDAY, February 9, and THURSDAY llth, will be 
repeated 
LA ZINGARA, 
eee the Italian Version of Balfe’s Opera of the ‘“ Bohemian 
irl.” 





Arline, Madlle. Piccolomini; Queen of the Gipsies, Madlle. 
Sannier ; Count Arnheim, Signor Belletti; Devilshoof, Signor 
Vialetti ; Florestein, Signor Mercuriali; Captain of the Guard, 
Signor Castelli ; and Thaddeus, Signor Giuglini. 

In the second act will be i duced a New Diverti 
M, Massot (the music, entirely new, composed by Mr. Balfe) 
Mesdiles. Clevelli, Morlacchi, and Pasquale. 

To conclude with the successful Divertissement, by M. Massot, 
entitled L’HYMENEE. 

Paices:—Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d. Boxes (to hold Four Persons) 
Pit noe vg ode Grand Tier, £3 3s. Two Pair, 26s, 

ree Pair, 15s. Gallery Boxes, 10s. Gailefy Stalls, 3s. 6d. 
Pit, 38, 6d. Gallery, 2s k 
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On Monday Evening next,and 9 following Evenings, at 6.—By 
SOUTHGATE and BARRETT, at their Kooms, 22, Fleet Street, 
by order of Trustees, ‘ . P 
\NGRAVINGS, by all the eminent Artists, in 

various states of the plates, and a variety of Illustrated 

Books. May be viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on receipt of 

eight stamps. 





On Monday Evening next, and nine following Evenings, by 
SOUTHGATE and BARRETT, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet 
Street, 


\ ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AND OIL 

PICTURES, by the most esteemed masters, including a 
grand production by John Martin; 3 splendid specimens by Joseph 
Nash; 4 highly finished examples by G. Cattermole; “ Righteous 
Spirits,” by Wehnert, the original picture from which the plate 
was engraved ; and many others that have obtained distinction at 
the various public exhibitions, including highly-finished speci- 
mens by 


J.M. W. TURNER G. BARRETT 
STEPHANOFF ABSOLON 
CALLOW HOLLAND 
W. HUNT BENTLEY 
D. COX VARLEY 

G. HOWSE HERBERT 


and other equally celebrated British artists. May be viewed, and 
Catalogues forwarded on receipt of § stamps. 





By Mr. HODGSON, at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street 
and Chancery Lane, on TUESDAY, February 16,and following 
days, at 12, the Remaining Copies of 


ASH’S MANSIONS of ENGLAND in the 
OLDEN TIME, 4 vols, folio, 100 plates — Richardson’s 
Studies from Old Erglish Mansions, 4 vols, folio, 100 plates— 
Angas’s South Australia, coloured plates, folio—Angas’s New Zea- 
land, coloured plates, folio—also copies (many coloured and 
mounted to resemble drawings) of Nash’s Windsor Castle, Lake 
Price's Venice, Barnard’s Switzerland, and other interesting 
Books of Prints—ten sets of Finden’s Royal Gallery of British 
Art, 48 plates, India proofs before letters—13 ditto ditto, proofs, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





By Mr. HODGSON, athis New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street 
und Chancery Lane, on TUESDAY, February 16, and following 
days, at 12, the Remaining Copies of 


YNE’S LAKE SCENERY of ENGLAND, 
consisting of 25 splendid tinted lithégraphs, after original 
oil paintings of the highest character, with descriptive text, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Agnew and Sons, of Manchester, at £6 6s.; 
proofs £9 9s.; and a few coloured copies at £25 4s. A very 
limited number of this beautiful work remain, and the attention 
of the public is respectfully called to this sale as the only opportu- 
nity of procuring it. 
Specimens of the work may now be seen, and Catalogues will 
be forwarded on application. 





By Mr. HODGSON, at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street 
and Chancery Lane, on TUESDAY, February 16, and following 
days, at 12, 


LLUSTRATED BOOKS, comprising 283 
copies of Brackenbury and Simpson’s Campaign in the 
Crimea, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 81 plates, reduced from the original 
drawings taken on the spot by W. Simpson (sells £2 2s.), pub- 
lished by Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi; 61 Chronological Pictures 
of English History. by Jobn Gilbert, 40 plates; 68 Johnson's 
Reliques of Ancient English Architecture, 81 plates 4to ; numerous 
copies of Fenton’s Photographic Pictures taken in the Crimea, 
Dillon’s Madeira, Brees’s Railway Practice, New Zealand, and 
other works by Brees; 560 plates to Roberts’s Holy Land, a few 
framed engravings, paintings, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





Sate or tHe IntTerEsTING CoLLECTION OF PicTURES, OF THE 
Hi@uest CLass, PRINCIPALLY BY ANCIENT MASTERS, AND THE 
Vatuaste Cabinet OF ENGRAVINGS, OF THE LATE MR. 
Samurt Lerru, or THE Art Galery, Prince’s STREET, 
Epinpurcu. 


ME: T. NISBET begs tointimate that he will 


SELL by AUCTION, in his Great Room, No. 11, Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh, on SATURDAY, February 13, and following 
week, the Interesting Collection of PICTURES, principally by 
Ancient Masters, comprising Examples of the Rarest Painters of 
the Early Schools ; and the Valuabie Cabinet of ENGRAVINGS, 
of the highest class, of the late Mr. SAMUEL LEITH, Art 
Gallery, Prince’s Street. The Pictures have been acquired from 
various sources in this Country, but principally during repeated 
visits to the Continent. Among the more important pictures may 
be noticed the Virgin and Child, by Albert Durer ; the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, by Van Eyck ; the Circumcision, by Goltzius; 
the Taking Down from the Cross, by Lucas Van Leyden; the 
Aposties at the Tomb, by Holbein; the Raising of Lazarus, by 
Bloemart ; the Virgin and Child, by Pietro Perugino; the Head 
of Medusa, by Annibale Caracci ; the Head of Christ, by Morales ; 
‘Women in the Bath, by Rubens; Leda and the Swan, by Titian; 
the Embalming of Christ, by Palmegiani; Portrait of a Lady, by 
Vander Helst; the Violin Player, by Mieris; Landscape, with 
Fishermen Drawing Nets, by Moucheron ; Shepherd’s Cot, with 
Figures, by Sir David Wilkie ; and Fine and Desirable Examples 
of Netscher, Vandevelde, Muscher, Zurbaran, Pynacker, Teniers, 
Vanderneer, and other Masters ; together with Choice Sp 


In small Svo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


ORD ST. LEONARD’S HANDY BOOK 
ON PROPERTY LAW is now reprinted, and may be had 
of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Wm. Biackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This Day, Octavo, 2s. 


HE EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF 
ITALY. From THEODORE MOMMSEN’S ‘ Roman His- 
tory.’ Translated by GEORGE ROBERTSON. With Preface 
by Dr. SCHMITZ. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 











REVELATIONS FROM OUDE. 
Immediately, with the sanction of the Hon. East India Company, 
in 2 vols., post vo, with a Map. 
IARY OF A TOUR THROUGH OUDE. 
With Letters on the Annexation of that Kingdom. 
By the Hon. East India Company’s Resident, 
Major-Gen. Sir WILLIAM H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B. 
London: Richard Rentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Just published. 


HE BOOK OF PSALMS, according to the 
Authorised Version: arranged in Parallelism. With a Pre- 
face and Explanatory Notes. 3s. Extra cloth boards; 3s. 6d. with 
curtain-flaps to cover edges. 
The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, 
Piccadilly : sold by the Booksellers. 





Just published. 


J AFAN OPENED. Compiled chiefly from the 
Narrative of the Americam Expedition to Japan in the 
years 1852-3-4. With Engvavings. Royal i8mo. 3s. cloth 


boards. 
The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, 
Piccadilly: sold by the Booksellers. 





Just published. ay 
HE CORONAL: or, Prose, Poetry, and Art. 


A Book for all Seasons, at Home and Abroad. With Eight 
beautiful Engravings in Oil Colours. Foolseap 8vo, 5s. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. Adapted fora Present. 

The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, 
Piccadilly : sold by the Booksellers. 





Just published. 


HE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 
By FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D., late President of Brown 
University and Professor of Moral Philosophy. With Notes and 
Analysis by JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D., Author of‘ The Bible Hand- 
book,’ &c. 12mo, 3s. cloth boards, 
The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, 
Piccadilly : sold by the Booksellers. 





A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
Just published in small 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
ILLIAM PATERSON THE MER- 
CHANT STATESMAN AND FOUNDER OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. His Life and Trials. By 8. BANNISTER, 
Esq., M.A., formerly Attorney-General of New South Wales. 


London: David Bryce, 2, Amen Corner, sold by all Booksellers. 








DR. CROMBIE’S ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 


HE ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE Explained and Illustrated. By 

the Rev. A. CROMBIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 8th Edition, 8vo, 

CLAVIS GYMNASII. 6th Edition, 8vo, 6s. 
— London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, NEW AND IMPROVED 
EDITION. 
Just published, price 3s., 12mo, cloth, 


ARIOTTIS ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 
Second Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved. By A. 
GALLENGA, Italian Professor in University College, London 
Author of‘ Italy, Past and Present,’ ‘ History of Piedmont,’ &c. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





NEW WORK BY M. ANTONIN ROCHE. 
Just Published, price 4s., 8vo, bound in cloth, 
ISTOIRE des PRINCIPAUX ECRIVAINS 

é FRANCAIS depuis l’origine de la Littérature jusqu’d now 
jours, par ANT. ROCHE, di de VEd hk 
Londres. Tome L. (to be completed in two volumes.) 
Wililams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 

don; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








of the Pre-Raphaelite period. The Engravings and Etchings 
have been collected with great taste and judgment, and comprise 





F Bre _ will open at half-past 7, and the Opera at 
clock. 
mubplieations for Boxes, &c., to be made at the Box-office at the 





TO YOUNG AUTHORS AND INEXPERIENCED WRITERS. 
Now ready for 12 Stamps, Post Free, 


HOw. TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUB- 


n LISH. (ADVICE TO AUTHORS.] Condensed infeema- 
tion on all subjects connected with PUBLISHING. 

Cut a Book with most advantage to its author is the characteristic 
of this usefal little pamphlet. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


specimens, in the rarest and finest states, of the greatest 
Masters of the Italian, German, Dutch, Flemish, and French 
Schools. 

Catalogues are now ready, and will be forwarded to any part 
of the Country on application. They may be had in London, of 
Messrs. Evans and Sons, 403, Strand. 


11, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 





Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


OPULAR GARDEN BOTANY; a Familiar 
Description of Plants suitable for Cultivation in Gardens. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s.6d. 





Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





New edition in Three Monthly Volumes. Printed uniform with 
Macaulay’s England, Prescott's Works, &c. On the 15th Feb- 
ruary will be ready Vol. I., price 6s. 

ye RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
be By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

“* This work jhas been translated into Dutch, German, and 
French, and only requires to be known to take its place amongst 
the first of our English historical works.” 

“ A work of rea! historiéal value.”— Arnen2uM. 

“This isa really great work. 1t belongs to the class of books in 
which we range our Grotes, Mil » M , and M lay 
as the glories of English Literature in the department of history... 
Mr. Motley’s gifts as an historical writer are among the highest 

the rarest.”—NonconrorMist. 
London; George Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 
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In 8yo, price 5s. 6d., the Eighth Edition of 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By THOMAS KER- 

CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

*.* The object of this Work is to enable the Student, as soon as 
he can decline and conjugate with tolerable facility, to translate 
simple sentences after given examples, and with given words; the 
principles trusted to being principally those of imitation and very 
frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a, Vocabulary, and an 
Exercise Book ; and is used at all,or nearly all, the Public Schools. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. A SECOND PART of the above Work, 
(On the PARTICLES.) In 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


2. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Sixth Edition. 5s. 6d. 


3. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 


GREEK CONSTRUING. 6s. 6d. 





ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) FIRST GREEK BOOK. 
In 12mo, price 5s., the Third Edition of 
HE FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the plan 
of “‘Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the Rev. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


THE SECOND GREEK BOOK; containing 


an Elementary Treatise on the Greek Particles and the Forma- 
tion of Greek Derivatives. 5s. 6d. 


THE THIRD GREEK BOOK ; containing a 
Selection from XENOPHON’S CYROPEDIA, with Notes, Syntax, 
and Glossarial Index. 3s. 6d. 

THE FOURTH GREEK BOOK; or, the 
Last Four Books of XENOPHON’S ANARASIS, containing the 


RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND: with Notes, and Gram- 
matical References. 4s. 





SECOND EDITION OF THE MEMOIR OF GEORGE 
WAGNER. 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


N EMOIR of the Rev. GEORGE WAGNER, 
M.A., late Incumbent of St. Stephen’s Church, Brighton 
By JOHN NASSAU SIMPKINSON, M.A., Rector of Brington, 
Northamptonshire. Second Edition. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCII., FEBRUARY. 1858. 
GERALD FITZGERALD, “The Chevalier.” 
LORREQUER. Part II. 
BRIALMON'T’S DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
BRITISH STOKERS AND ITALIAN SYMPATHIES. 
IRISH CONVICT PRISONS. 
THE EMIGRANT’S ADIEU TO BALLYSHANNON. By W. 
ALLINGHAM. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR OUR BIBLES. 
ARCTIC LITERATURE—THE M'CLURE DISCOVERY. 
HENRY HAVELOCK OF LUCKNOW. : 
THE HIGHLANDERS BY THE WELL AT CAWNPORE. 
SANITARY CONDITION OF THE ARMY. 
EXTENT AND CONSTITUENT PARTs OF THE ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY. 
THE EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY. 
THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN. 


Dublin: Hodges, Smith and Co. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Contents 
of Three Numbers of Transactions circulated amongst the 
Members. To non-subscribers, price 2s. 6d. each. 

ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRONOLOGY, 

ON as FIFTEENTH YEAR OF THE EMPEROR TIBE- 
R1Us. 

ON THE DATES OF THE BIRTH, MINISTRY, AND 
DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. 

ON THE HISTORICAL MEMORANDA IN THE BLACK 
BOOK OF THE ENGLISH EXCHEQUER AND IN 

HE RED BOOK OF THE IRISH EXCHEQUER. 
ON THE TIME OF THE FOUNDATION OF BABYLON. 
FURTHER REMARKS ON THE DATES OF THE MINIS- 
RY AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. 

ON CERTAIN FORMS OF DATES USED BY THE JEWS 
IN MALABAR. 

ON THE DATES OF THE ERECTION OF THE PYRAMIDS 
AT GIZEH AND ABOUSSIR. 

ON THE USE OF A CEKTAIN CHINESE NUMISMATIC 
WORK IN FIXING THR CHRONOLOGY OF CHINA. 

ON THE INTERVAL OF EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS 

BETWEEN THE REIGNS OF SENNACHERIRB, KING 
OF ASSYRIA, AND NEBUCHADNEZZAR, KING OF 
BABYLON, MENTIONED BY EUSEBIUS FROM 
CHALDEAN HISTORIANS. 

THE COMPARATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF SACRED HIs- 
TORY AS SET FORTH IN (THE BOOKS OF EZRA 
AND NEHEMIAH ANU PROFANE HISTORY. 

ON THE ENGLISH NOMENCLATURE OF THE DAYS OF 
THE WEEK, 

ON THE DATE OF THE CONQUEST OF EGYPT BY 
CAMBYSES, KING OF PERSIA. 

THE CONFLICTING PERIODS IN HERODOTUS OF ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY, AND ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS’ DOMINION OF THE MEDEs, 
EXPLAINED IN CONNEXION WITH THE ECLIPSE 

_ OF THALES AND THE ECLIPSE AT LARISSA. 

ON THE EPOCH OF THE REIGN QF MENES. 

ON THE APIS BULLS OF MEMPHIS AND THE CYCLE 
SUPPOSED TO BE DEDUCED FROM THEM OF 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

ON MANETHO’S ETHIOPIAN DYNASTY. 

MTETWEEM ThE ae »AND JEWISH CHRONOLOGY 

1N THE REIGNS OF SEX MIS AD 
NITOCRIS, ¥ SEMIRAMIS AND 
Roreing beers: irero. S. Requisitions for Membership re- 
ques © the Secretaries by letter, addressed 22, Hart St 
Ploomsbury Square, W,C,, London, ‘ v Fiat Pirost, 


By HARRY 





ARNOLD’S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS. 
In 12mo, price 3s., a New Edition of 


ENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


*,* The object of this Work (which is founded on the principles 
ofimitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil to do 
exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. It is 
recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as an 
useful Work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and adopted at 
the National Society’s Training Co'lege ut Chelsea. 

By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Also, by the same Author, 


1.A SECOND LATIN BOOK AND 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Henry’s 
First Latin Book. In 12mo. Seventh Edition. ds. 


2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK ; being an Easy 
Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter and 
Pentameter. In 12mo, Sixth Edition. 2s. 

3. COMPANION TO THE FIRST VERSE 


BOOK, containing additional Exercises. 1s. 


4, ECLOG OVIDIANAD, with ENG- 
LISH NOTES, &c. Ninth Edition. 2s.6d, This Work is from 
the Fifth Part of the Lateinisches Elementarbuch of Professors 
Jacobs and Doring, which has an immense circulation on the 


Continent and in America. 
5. HISTORIA ANTIQUA EPITOME, 


from Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English notes, Rules for 
Construing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Sixth Edition. 4s. 


6. CORNELIUS NEPOS. Part I, With 
Critical Questions and Answers,and an imitative Exercise on 
each Chapter. Third Edition. Inl2mo. 4s. 





ARNOLD'S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION—TENTH 
EDIT 


In 8yo, price 6s. 6d., the Tenth Edition of 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By THOMAS KER- 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This Work is founded upon the principles of imitation and fre- 
quent repetition, It isat once a Syntax,a Vocabulary, and an 
Exercise Book ; and considerable attention has been paid to the 
subject of Synonymes. It is used at all, or nearly all, the public 
Schools. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A SECOND PART of the above Work, 
containing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. With 
a Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus. Third Edition. 8s. 

2. LONGER EXERCISES: being a Com- 


panion to the First Part. Second Edition. 4s. 


3. LONGER EXERCISES, Part II. ; con- 
taining a Selection of Passages of greater length, in genuine idio- 
matic English, for Translation into Latin. 4s. 


4, MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into 
LATIN. From the German of GROTEFEND, with Notes and 
Excursuses. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Also, DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK OF 


LATIN SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, 
B.A. Second Edition. 4s. 





HOMERI ILIAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES.—FOURTH 
EDITION. 


In 8vo, price 1és., the Fourth Edition of 


I OMERI ILIAS; the ILIAD of HOMER, 
from a carefully corrected Text ; with copious ENGLISH 
NOTES, illustrating the Grammatical Construction, the Manners 
and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A., of Pembroke Coilege, 
Cambridge; and formerly ove of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital. 
Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall and Co,; T. Fellowes; and E. 
Williams. 


YONGE'S INTERMEDIATES HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In crown 8vo, (860 pages,) price 12s. 
VHE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
EARLIEST TIMES to the PEACE OF PARIS, 18356. By 
CHARLES DUKE YONGE, 
“Tt gives, for the first time, a really readable and comnact 


summary of history, pervaded by right priociples.”—Cuaistian 
REMEMBRANCER. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH AND GERMAN, 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d., the Fourth Edition of 


'NHE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan 

of ‘‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the Rey. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER AKNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of ‘Irinity College, Cambridge, 

“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work admirably 
adapted to meet the wants of English students of the French 
language, far superior as a school-book to any other introduction, 
even from the pen of a native writer, The sound principles of 
imitation and repetition, which have secured for the author a 
reputation widely extended and well deserved, are here happily 
exemplified. His account of the differences of idiom is very 
satisfactory and compiete. Whoever thoroughly masters this 
Work will rarely want anything further on the subject.’~ 
ATHENZUM. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, 


1. A KEY to the Exercises; by M. DELILLE, 
2s. 6d. 
2. HANDBOOK of FRENCH VOCABU- 
8. THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the 


LARY. 4s. 6d. 
same Plan. Fourth Edition. 5s.6d. The KEY, prive 2s. 6d. 

4. The SECOND GERMAN BOOK, con- 
taining a SYNTAX and Vocabulary, and Reading Lessons and 
Exercises. 68.6d. The KEY, price 1s. 

5. READING COMPANION to the FIRST 
GERMAN BUOK, containing Extracts from the best German 
Authors. Second Edition, 4s, 


6. HANDBOOK of GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARY. 4s. 





ARNOLD'S HANDBOOKS FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
the HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. By Lrofessor BOJESEN. Translated by the Rey, 
R.B. PAUL, late Fellow of Exeter College; and edited, with 
Notes and Questions, by the Kev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late 
Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Also (uniformly printed), 

THE HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

‘The pupil will receive from these works a correct and toler- 
ably complete picture of Grecian and Roman life: the political 
portions (the account of the national institutions and their effects) 
appear to be of great value; while the very moderate extent of 
each admits of its being thoroughly mastered—of its being got up 
and retained. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 


1. HANDBOOK of ANCIENT HISTORY 


and GEOGRAPHY, 6s, 6d. 


2. HANDBOOK of MEDIZVAL HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY, 4s. 6d. 


38. HANDBOOK of MODERN HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY, 5s. 6d. 


4, HANDBOOK of GRECIAN MYTHO- 


LOGY (with Plates). 5s. 


5. THE ATHENIAN STAGE; a Handbook 


for Students. With Plan ofa Greek Theatre, 4s. 





HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 
In 12mo, price 12s. neatly half bound, 
OMERI ILIAS ; with ENGLISH NOTES, 
and GRAMMATICAL REFERENCES. Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyn- 
don, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Editor, 


1. HOMERI ILIAS, Lis. I—IV.; with a 

nS aa INTRODUCTION, and copious ENGLISH NOYES. 
8. 6d. 

“This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at 
schools and colleges. A more useful and complete guide to the 
study of Homer we do not know.”—ArHEN ZUM, 

2. HOMER FOR BEGINNERS; being the 
ILIAD, Books I.—III., with ENGLISH NOTES. Second kdition. 
3s. 6d, 

3. ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, from 
the ODYSSEY. Irom the German of Dr. AHRENS. With 
Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 3s. 

4, CRUSIUS'S GREEK AND ENGLISH 
LEXICON for HOMER, With an Explanation of the most diffi- 
cult Passages and the Proper Names. Edited by the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD. 9s. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





Now Ready, New Edition, with a Supplement containing Additional Words, and further, Ilustrations, 
Two vols, 4to, cloth, £4 14s, €d,; half russia, £5 15s. 6d, 


DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Combining Explanation with Etymology, and Copiously Illustrated by 
Quotations from the Best Authorities. 


THE SUPPLEMENT separately, Ato cloth, price 12s, 
A SMALLER EDITION, with all the EXPLANATIONS and ETYMOLOGIES, 
but without the QUOTATIONS. By the same Author, 8vo, price 15s, 
“In most cases Richardson’s Dictionary is the only one from which I can promise you effectual help, for it is the only 


English one in which Etymology assumes the dignity of a science, or which will 
why the word has been suggested to you,”--I'pENon on THR Srupy op Worps, 


put you in the right position for judging 








LONDON; BELL AND DALDY, 196, FLEET STREET, 
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SCROPE’S VOLCANOS OF CENTRAL FRANCE. 


Next Week, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with large Coloured Maps, and many Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, 


THE GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT VOLCANOS 
OF CENTRAL FRANCE. 


BY G. POULETT SCROPE, M.P. 


“None of the publications, whether of French or English writers, which have yet appeared can be considered to afford 
that general view or detailed description of the very remarkable series of geological facts presented by this country which 
they undoubtedly merit, or which any visitor desirous of examining its phenomena would wish to have in his hand as a 
guide, I have therefore been led to suppose that a new edition of my Memoir, with such emendations and additions as 
time and the further observations, whether of myself or others, might suggest, would be acceptable at the present time.”— 
Extract From AUTHOR’s PREFACE, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN' POTTERY. 


_ 


Now Ready, with Coloured Plates, 200 Woodcuts, and an Index, 2 vols., medium 8vo, 42s. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY : 


Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. 
BY SAMUEL BIRCH, F\S.A. 








Also, uniform with the above, 


HISTORY OF MEDIZ VAL AND MODERN 
POTTERY. 


BY JOSEPH MARRYAT. 


Second Edition, with Coloured Plates and 240 Woodcuts, medium 8vo, 31s. 6d, 
[FLoRENTINE GossrP.] 


“The second edition of ‘Mr. Marryat’s History of Porcelain and Pottery,’ has fallen like a bomb among both the 
buyers and sellers of ‘modern antiquities’ in Florence. One = Hebrew millionaire, as renowned for his collection of 
crockery as for his command of cash, has at once countermanded all orders for further purchases of majolica. Curiosity 
dealers who, a couple of months ago, were asking £100 for a cracked plate, are now willing to take a hundred pence. In 
so thoroughly exposing, in his classical work, the manufacture of spurious majolica long carried on here, Mr. Marryat has 
performed a signal service to the admirers of fictile art."—Tmz Morning Post CorresponpENTt, December, 1857. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








In Ten Volumes, of 540 pages, feap, 8vo, price 6s, each, 


SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


The Text completely revised, with Notes and Various Readings. 
BY 8. W. SINGER, F.S.A. 
Also, Large Paper, in Ten vols. crown 8vo, £4 10s. 


“Mr. Singer has produced 2 text, the accuracy of which cannot be surpassed in the present state of antiquarian and 
philological knowledge.”—Daity News. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 





Now Ready, in one large volume, 8vo, price 12s, 6d. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 


BY WILLIAM BAIRD, M.D., F.LS., British Museum. 
With Zoological Map by Johnston, and Illustrations after Harvey. 


The Author's design in compiling this Dictionary has been to give a succinct account of the most interesting objects in 


br Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, with an explanation of the various Terms used by Authors in treating 
em, 


LONDON AND GLASGOW: RICHARD GRIFFIN AND CO, 





OTICE.—Professor OC. Piazzi Smyth’s ‘ Teneriffe, an 
Astronomers Experiment ; or, a Glimpse of the World 
above the Clouds, copiously illustrated with Pictures for 
the Stereoscope, will be ready for delivery at the Publisher's 
on Tuesday, 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


EEE 


1, 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, Vols. I. to III. Post 8vo, price 6s, each. 


2, 
THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY’S 
NEW WORK—A YEAR OF REVOLUTION. 2 vols. 8vo, 


3. 
THE EVIDENCE OF LORD OVER. 


STONE before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons of 1857 on BANK ACTS, With Additions, 8vo, ds. 


4, 
TRACTS and other PUBLICATIONS 
on METALLIC and PAPER CURRENCY. By the Right 
Hon, LORD OVERSTONE, 8vo, 10s, 


5. 
MR. M‘CULLOCH’S TREATISE ON 
or EY. Written for the “Encyclopedia Britannica. 4to, 
Se 
6 


IMPRESSIONS OF WESTERN 
—— By THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, Esq. Post 8vo, 
8s, 6d. 


(4 
MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL PARRY. 
By his SON. Fourth Edition. With Portrait, price 5s. 


8. 
PROJECTILE WEAPONS OF WAR 
AND EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS, By J. SCOFFERN, 
M.B. Third Edition. Woodcuts, post 8vo, [ Ready. 


9. 
REV. DR. MAJOR’S SELECTION of 
PASSAGES from “THE SPECTATOR” for Translation 
into Latin Prose: with Hints, &c. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


10, 


Rev. Dr. KENNEDY’S CURRICULUM 
STILL LATINI; or, Examples for Practice in Latin Prose 
Style. 12mo, 4s, 6d. 


ll. 
SHORT OCCASIONAL POEMS. By 
the Rev. J. E. BODE, M.A., Anthor of “ Ballads from Hero- 
dotus.” 16mo, 3s. 


12. 
THE EARTH AND THE WORD: 
Geology for Bible Students. By S. R. PATTISON, F.G.S, 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. me 


CHRISTIANITY without JUDAISM. 
By the Rev. BADEN POWELL, M.A, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


14, 
AMY HERBERT. By a Lavy. New 


Edition. Complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d, 


xv. 
GERTRUDE. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert.” New and cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
[On the 27th inst. 
Xvi. 
A VISIT TO ALGIERS. By the Rey. 
E, W. L. DAVIES, M.A, Post 8vo, with 4 Illustrations. 
[In a few days. 
XVII. 
WANDERINGS IN THE LAND OF 
HAM, By a Daughter of Japhet. Post 8vo, [Nearly ready, 


XVIII, 


MITLA: TRAVELS in MEXICO and 
GUATEMALA in 1853 to 1855. By G. F. VON TEMPSKY. 
Edited by J.S. BELL. Svo. Illustrations. [Wearly ready. 


xIx. 


ESSAYS—BIOGRAPHICAL and CRI- 
TICAL. Selected from Contributions to Periodi¢al Litera. 
ture, By A, HAYWARD, Q.C. 2vols.8vo. [Tu the press. 


xx, 

ESSA YS— BIOGRAPHICAL, HIS- 
TORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS, Contributed chiefly 
to the “ Edinburgh” and “Quarterly” Reviews. By the Rev, 
G, BR, GLEIG, M.A, 2 vols, 8vo, ~ [Nearly ready, 





LOVELL, REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


London; Loyeman, Brown, and Co, 


LaDy 


or 









THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[Feb. 6, ’58 








THE CONTINENTAL REVIEW. 


On WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of MARCH, will be published, No. I. 
of the 


CONTINENTAL REVIEW. 


Turs Paper, which willbe published Weekly, on Wednesday, 
will contain discussions of the more important topics of Continen- 
tal Politics, Statistics of the Financial Position and Economical 
Policy of Foreign Nations, an ample Summary of News from all 
the chief States of Europe, Accounts of the Proceedings in the 
Chambers of Constitutional Countries, Notices of the Current 
Literature of the Continent, and especially of France, Germany, 
and Italy ; Letters from Correspondents in Paris and elsewhere, 
and a great variety of Miscellaneous Information illustrating the 
Condition and the Prospects of Continental Nations. 

ications and Adverti to be add 


Cc 
Office of the 
“CONTINENTAL REVIEW,” 
No. la, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








d to the 





MRS. HUBBACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 3 vols., post 8vo, 


THE STAGE AND THE COM- 
PANY. By the Authoress of “‘ The Wife's Sister,” ‘‘ The Old 
Vicarage,” &c. 

“Nearly allied by genius,as she is by blood,to the first of 

English female novelists—Miss Austen. — SATURDAY Review. 

And now ready, in 3 vols., 


CYRUS REDDING’S FIFTY 
YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, LITERARY AND PERSONAL, 
including Anecdotes of MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
CELEBRATED PERSONS. 

Charles J. Skeet, Publisher, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 








Recently published. 


ISTORICAL TALES FOR YOUNG PRO- 
TESTANTS. Royali8mo. Fine Engravings. 2:5. cloth 
boards; 2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY; with 
Gleauings from his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse. With Steel- 
Plate Portrait, from an Original Likeness. The Twenty-seventh 
Thousand. lémo. 2s. cldth boards; 2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt 
edges. 

OUR HOME ISLANDS: their Natural Fea- 
tures. Royal 18mo. With Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, 

Piccadilly: sold by ‘the Booksellers. 





PRIDEAUX’S CONNEXION OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 
New Edition, Two vols. 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


N HISTORICAL CONNEXION OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, comprising the History 
of the Jews and Neighbouring Nations, from the Decline of the 
Kingdoms of Judah and Israel to the Time of Christ. By HUM 
PHREY PRIDEAUX, D.D., Dean of Norwich. To which is 
added an Account of the Rabbinic Authorities, by the Rev. A. 
M'CAUL, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s. New Edition Revised, with 
Notes, Analysis, and Introductory Review, by J. TALBOYS 
WHEELER, Author of ‘‘ The Geography of Herodotus,” &c. 

*.* To be followed by SHUCKFORD'’S CONNEXION OF 
SACRED AND PROFANE HIST RY, 2 vols.; and RUSSELL’S 
CONNEXION OF SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY, 2 
vols. Completing the Entire Histories fiom the Creation to the 
Time of Christ. 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





The 15th Thousand. Now ready, the one-vol. royal 8vo edition. 
In royal 8vo, cloth extra, 1265 pages, price 16s.; half bound calf. 
18s ; half russia, or whole calf, gilt, 20s.; full russia, 24s. 


EBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, exhibiting the Origin, Ortho- 
graphy, Pronunciation, and Definition of Words ; comprising also 
a Synopsis of W ords variously Pronounced by different Orthoepists, 
and Walker's Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, 
and Scripture Proper Names. A new edition, revised andenlarged. 
By C. A. GOODRICH, Professor in Yale College. With the addi- 
tion of a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names and their 
Pronunciation. The new words that have been added amount to 
several thousands, and the Dictionary now contains 27,000 more 
words than Todd’s edition of Johnson. Various abridgements of 


this work having been published, the public are informed that this 
edition, and in every doubtful and contested word the full 
meaning. 
London: + George ) Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 

4to cloth, price £5 5s. ag 
A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis’s Botanical 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuantes Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WESTMINSTER AND ForEIGN QuARTERLY REVIEW. 


is the only edition that contains all the words of the large 4to 

Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





CHRONICLES AND MeMoRIALS OF Great BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
DORING THE Mippie Acgs, Pun.isHeD BY THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE Lorps OF THE TREASURY, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
Master or THE Rotts. 

Just published, in royal 8vo, price $s. 6d. each work, half-bound. 


@ +4 PGRAVE’S|(HRONICON DE 
CHRONICLE of ENG- | ABINGDON. Edited by 
eo Edited by the Rev. F. | the Rev. J. STEVENSON, M.A. 
. HINGESTON, B.A., of Exe- | Vol. I. from the Foundation of 
cl College, Oxford. With ni- | the Monastery until the Nor- 
luminated fac-simile page, his- | man Conquest; with Illumi- 
torical introduction, and Index. | nated fac-simile page, and bib- 
liographical preface. 
London : Longman, Brown & Co,, Paternoster Row. 





FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


13, GrEat MariBoroven StrEzt. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE IN THE PRESS THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


of the LAST FOUR POPES. By His Eminence CARDINAL 
WISEMAN. &vo, with Portraits. 


THE BOOK OF ORDERS OF 


KNIGHTHOOD; and DECORATIONS of HONOUR of all 
NATIONS ; comprising an Historical Account of each Order 
—Military, Naval, and Civil—with Lists of the Knights and 
Companions of each British Order, and English Subjects bear- 
ing Foreign Decorations. Embellished with One Hundred 
Fac-simile coloured Illustrations of the Insignia of the various 
Orders. Edited by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King 
of Arms. 1 vol. royal 8vo, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 
price €2 2s. 


THE COUNTESS OF BONNE- 


VAL. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 2 vols. 2ls. 


RECOLLECTIONS of WEST-END 


LIFE; with Sketches of Society in Paris, India, &c. By 
MAJOR CHAMBRE, late of the 17th Lancers. 2 vols. with 
Portraits, 21s. 


NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from 


ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esq. 
2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey. 


Author of ‘‘ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. By the 


Author of “‘ The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WILL AND A WAY. By the 


HON. HENRY COKE, Author of “ High and Low.” 


(Now ready. 


2 vols. 


And NEW NOVELS by LADY SCOTT, 
MRS. GORE, MISS PARDOE, MR. 
HANNAY, and the AUTHOR of “ WILD- 
FLOWER,” &c. 


Also Just Published, 
ORIENTAL and WESTERN §SI- 


BERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Ste pres, Chinese Tartary, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. One large vol. 
Royal 8vo, embellished with upwards of 50 Illustrations, in- 
cluding numerous beautifully coloured Plates, from Drawings 
by the Author,anda Map. £2 2s. 


BERANGER’S MEMOIRS. 


Written by HIMSELF. Eno isu Coryricut Epizion. 1 vol. 
8vo, with Portrait. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 


BARONETAGE for 1858, under the especial Patronage of Her 
Masesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected by 
the Nobility. 27th Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the 
Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges. 


MR, TUPPER’S NEW WORK.— 


The RIDES AND REVERIES of SOP SMITH. By 
MARTIN F. TUPPER. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS about 


WOMEN. By the Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
1 vol. crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “‘ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“© Adele’ is one of Miss Kavanagh’s happiest delineations. The 
whole work is admirable and full of talent.”—Lrrerary Gazetre. 


ORPHANS. By the Author of 


“* Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“A very pleasing and charming story.”—Sun. 


THE MORALS OF MAYFAIR. 


“ A very capital novel. There is a thorough knowledge of so- 
ciety, with considerable cleverness in depicting it.”—Srzcrator. 
‘A powerful story, full of deep interest.” —OnsEnven. 





Messrs. BELL & DALDY’S 


NEW AND APPROVED BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


1, 

MATERIALS for FRENCH PROSE COM. 
POSITION ; or, Selections from the best English Prose Writers, 
—?t copious Foot Notes, and Hints for Idiomatic Renderings, 
By F. E. A. GASC, M. A. French Master at Brighton College. 
Feap. | 8yo, price 4s. 6d. 


2. 
CLASSICAL TABLES. 
TABLES of LATIN ACCIDENCE. 8vo, price 1s. 
TABLES of GREEK ACCIDENCE. 8vo, price 1s. 
FIRST *TEPS to LATIN VERSIFICATION. ie price Is, 
PRINCIPLES of LATIN SYNTAX. 8vo, price 
The gic ony TENSES of IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, 
8vo, price 1s. 
THE HOMERIC DIALECT, its leading Forms and Peculiarities. 
Ry J.S. BAIRD. 8vo, price 3s. 6d 
A CATALOGUE of GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective. 
By J.S8. BAIRD. Royal 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 
AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE 5 


NELON. With Notes by C.J-DELILLE. 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII., par VOL- 
TAIRE, With English Notes by L. DIREY. 12mo, cloth, price 
3s. 6d 


‘SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. 


With English Notes by FERDINAND E. A. GASC. 12mo, cloth, 
price 3s. 


4, 

DR. ROBINSON’S GREEK LEXICON to 
the NEW TESTAMENT, condensed for Schools and Students. 
With a Parsing Index, containing the Words which occur, and 
showing their Derivations. 12mo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


5. 

SELECTIONS from OVID. With English 
Notes by the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. At the suggestion of 
teachers, English Notes have been added to this selection, at the 
end of the book, and it will be found useful as a sequel to the 
Delectus. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


A SHORT LATIN’ GRAMMAR, on the 
System of Crude Forms. By T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.C.P.S 
Head Master of University College School, Small 8vo, price 3 3s. 6d” 


i 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Consisting of the 
Forms, and intended to prepare boys for Key’s Short Latin 
Grammar. The simple arrangement of the Eton Grammar has 
been followed as far as is consistent with the Crude-Form system. 
In small 8vo, price 2s. 


7. 

REDDENDA; or, Passages with Parallel Hints 
for Translation into Latin Prose and Verse. The latter com- 
prising Exercises in Elegiac, Hexameter, and Alcaic Metre. By 
FRED. E. GRETTON, B.D., Head Master of Stamford Free 
Grammar School. Post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


par Ff. 


9. 

MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE; being a 
Selection of Passages from the best English Authors: for Transla- 
tion into Latin. By the Rev. PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, price as. 6d. 
Masters and Tutors may procure a Key to this by direct applica- 
tion to the Publishers, price 4s. 


10, 
FLORILEGIUM POETICUM ANGLICA- 


NUM ; or, Selections from English Poetry. For the Use of 
Classical Schools. Second Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


A GRADUATED SERIES of EXERCISES 
in ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA; with an Appendix, containing 
Papers of Miscellaneous Examples. By the Rey. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., Fellow of C.C. Coll. Cambridge, and Mathe- 


— Master of Shrewsbury School. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
3s. 6d. 


12, 
ENUNCIATIONS and COROLLARIES of 
the PROPOSITIONS of the FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID; 
together with the Eleventh and Twelfth. 18mo, price ls. 


13. 

ENUNCIATIONS and FIGURES belonging 
to the PROPOSITIONS of the FIRST SIX and PART of the 
ELEVENTH BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS ; usually read 
in the Universities: prepared for Students in Geometry. By the 
Rey. J. BRASSE, D.D. Fifth oo, . 12mo, price Is. 


AUXILIA GRACA ; containing Forms of 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1858. 


REVIEWS. 

Parliamentary Government considered with 
Reference to a Reform of Parliament: an 
Essay. By Earl Grey. Bentley. 

Wruat sailors call a “ ground swell” has been 

rolling over the country for some months 
ast, ominous of a coming tempest. It is the 

agitation of the masses whose rising clamours 
we hear, demanding from the hands of the 
minister a comprehensive measure of reform. 

Some six or seven-and-twenty years have 

elapsed since last the elastic British constitu- 

tion was stretched to embrace wider electoral 
privileges. The concession, wrung from the 

Conservatism of that day, was good as far as 

it went, was even more than the people ex- 

pected, and it satisfied for the time all reason- 
able reformers. But a long interval has 
elapsed, during which the bill has been tested 
om found insufficient; in addition to which 
the population has expanded, new interests 
have grown up, corruption has crept into 
popular elections in spite of the Bribery Act, 
and the spread of education has increased the 
necessity for re-considering the distribution 
of the franchise. London, Birmingham, 

Sheffield, and a dozen other towns have ‘ pro- 

nounced’ for a large and liberal measure of 

reform; Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden have 
ut their opinions upon record; Mr. George 

Wilson has suffered himself to be led from 
his laurelled seclusion once more into public 
life, to take part in a reform demonstration ; 
andit is evident from a hundred signs that 
the movement combines all shades of re- 
formers, who, however they may differ upon 
the means, agree upon the end. Under these 
circumstances, Lord Palmerston cannot re- 
treat from his promised measure, even if he 
wereinclinedto do so; and one of the Conserva- 
tive organs, affecting to be in the secrets of 
the cabinet, goes so far as to state the nature of 
the ministerial plan, which he assures us is 
of a thoroughly radical character. 

In anticipation of the approaching innova- 
tion, Lord Grey lays before the public his 
wiews upon the subject generally, as a con- 
tribution to the common stock of materials for 
thinking. -A foreigner, ignorant of. our 
peculiar modes of weighing and balancing 
public questions, our cautious way of setting 
up mental checks and balances before we 
commit ourselves to any actions, especially 
such actions as we really intend to be particu- 
larly generous, would find himself consider- 
ably puzzled by this Essay to determine 
the political creed of its author. To us, of 
course, it presents no perplexity. Wesce in 
it the bland and dissuasive spirit of that old- 
gentlemanly Whiggism which we believed 
was extinct, and which, upon all matters 
touching parliamentary reform, is so closely 
allied to modern Conservatism, that it is not 
very easy to distinguish between them. We 
confess we are glad to find that the ancient 
Whiggism has not yet quite died out. Its 
voice is pleasant to hear, whether we agree 
with it or not. It is like a tradition come 
up again out of the dust of vanished 
ages. It is like a resuscitation of the 
Canterbury pilgrims issuing out of the gate- 
way of the Tabard some fine morning, to the 
infinite amazement of the honest population 
of the Borough ; or, to bring the image home 
to the West End, it is like the apparition of Mr. 
Farren advancing to the foot-lights of the 
Haymarket, with a victorious twinkle in his 








eye, and the tails of his coat dancing on the 
tips of his fingers. 

Lord Grey is in favour of parliamentary 
reform. But he thinks we ought not to be 
in a hurry about it, that the time is not Ds 
for it, and that the country ought to be 
better instructed as to what it really wants, 
and as to what is really good for it, before any 
further step should be taken. In these argu- 
ments against precipitation we have a re- 
vival of the formal and courtly manners of 
Richardson’s novels and Burgoyne’s drawing- 
room comedies. Everything must be done 
calmly and slowly ; passion must be spun out 
into solemn dialogues and family councils ; 
and human life must be rendered into one 
long minuet, in which everybody is bowing 
and curtseying all round. Inthe meantime, 
while the ceremonious gallant is making a 
profound obeisance to the lady, she disap- 
pears under the arm of a more energetic 
wooer, 

As the question of reform in some shape 
must be discussed in the present session, the 
prudential delay recommended by Lord 
Grey would be as great a mistake in tactics 
as the deep bow of that accomplished cour- 
tier, with the small three-cornered hat pressed 
on his heart, who, when he raises his head to 
gaze upon the object of his admiration, finds 
that she has gone off with his rival. His 
lordship, indeed, notwithstanding his predi- 
lection for indefinite procrastination, seems 
conscious of the danger, and comes forward 
to advise the country upon what appears to 
him to be the best method of proceeding in 
this emergency. In a practical point of view, 
there is very little in the Essay to fix atten- 
tion; but it is a curious sample of theoretical 
reasoning on a question which experiment 
and observation have long since taken out of 
the region of speculation. 

The argument is conducted with strict 
formality. It opens with the origin and 
results of parliamentary government, then 
shows its advantages and disadvantages, next 
the reasons of its success, and finally carries us 
into an examination of the principles upon 
which a reform in the representation ought 
to be founded, with especial reference to 
what has already been done in that way. 
We will glance at the chief heads of the 
Essay, although we cannot promise that they 
will throw much light upon the topics at 
present before the public. 

Presuming the reader to be already suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the growth of what 
is here called parliamentary government, 
which, in its present developed influence, 
cannot be said to have flourished very long, 
we will pass over its history, and rapidly note 
some of its advantages and evils as mapped 
out by Lord Grey. 

One of its obvious advantages is that of 
the harmony, despatch, and force it imparts 
to the whole machinery of government by 
drawing the legislature and the executive 
together, instead of lodging their powers, as 
under other constitutions, inauthorities wholly 
independent of each other. As the legisla- 
ture is considerably assisted by the practical 
suggestions of the executive, represented by 
ministers in both houses, so the executive, on 
the other hand, is kept in check by its re- 
sponsibility to parliament. This parliamen- 
tary government also mitigates some of the 
evils of the contests for power which must 
arise in all free countries, while it offers the 
best security for placing men of experience 


and ability in the highest offices, 1t is well 


observed by Lord Grey that the contests for 
power in this country, being in the form of 
debates upon public questions, are raised 
above those struggles which are of a merely 
selfish and personal character; while the 
debates contribute very materially to instruct 
the nation at large. His remarks upon this 
point are worth extracting for another 
Treason :— 

‘*The mode in which our parliamentary contests 
have been carried on has had the further and great 
advantage of contributing much to instruct the 
Nation at large on all subjects most deeply con- 
cerning its interests, and to form and guide public 
opinion. * * * The value of Parliament as an 
instrument for the instruction of the Nation, and 
for enabling it to arrive at just and wise conclu- 
sions on matters affecting its welfare, is hardly less 
than that which belongs to it as the organ for ex- 
pressing and enforcing the national will when it 
has been deliberately formed.” 

This is perfectly true; but if the instruc- 
tion of the nation through the parliamentary 
debates be an integral part of the system the 
author is describing, ‘parliamentary govern- 
ment, in its full sense, is of very recent origin. 
And no doubt the fact is so. The publicity 
secured by the press is an element in the 
working of parliamentary government quite 
as important as the debates themselves; and 
the influence reflected back upon Parliament 
by this very publicity, and the criticism it 
invites, constitute in effect, what it has often 
been called in half jest and half earnest, a 
fourth power in the State. By omitting this 
essential feature, Lord Grey has mutilated 
the portrait he undertook to draw. The 

ress, not merely as the medium of publicity 
or everything that is done in Parliament, 
but as the censor of what is done in Parlia- 
ment, and the exponent of public opinion, is 
literally a portion of the machinery of our 
Parliamentary government. The fact ma 
be very easily tested by imagining how muc 
of Lord Grey’s description would apply to 
the system, if Parliament were to conduct its 
proceedings, as it did in the early Hanoverian 
days, with closed doors. 

The evils and dangers of the system are 
neither so weighty nor so manifest as the 
advantages. They may be briefly summed 
up. Parliamentary government leads to cor- 
ruption in two directions; first, in reference 
to the electors, who are bribed, or liable to 
be bribed, in money, land, or places ; second, 
in reference to the abuse of patronage. It 
renders impossible the combination in an ad- 
ministration of the services of the ablest 
men, it being necessary to form the ministry 
of men who hold the same views; and it has 
a direct tendency to influence the decision of 
measures, not upon their merits, but accord- 
ing to the traditions and interests of party. 
Evils of this kind, we might observe, are as- 
suredly not peculiar to our system ; but Lord 
Grey has himself anticipated the objection: — 

“Tn admitting these facts, it is to be observed, 

that, for the most part, they belong to it [parliamen- 
tary government] in common with every other form 
of free government, since they arise mainly from the 
tendency ,of the People to misuse the power placed 
in their hands.” 
Lord Grey is rather hard upon the people, 
and a little inconsistent, in holding them re- 
sponsible in chief for the faults of a form of 
government upon which their action, as he 
shows us in the next chapter, is subordinate 
to that of the class to which his lordship him- 
self belongs. 

The main reason of the success of Parlia- 
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democratic element, ‘ without allowing it to 
become predominant.” Lord Grey is at great 
—_ to illustrate this position, upon which 

e is clearly of opinion the stability of our 
constitution reposes. The fact that we have 
a Government apparently constructed by the 

opular will, yet in reality proceeding mainly 
rom other and very different sources, is the 
secret of its permanency. We will not call 
into question the accuracy of the description, 
but we must suggest that it is altogether irre- 
concileable with the previous indictment 
against the people. If the people aave so 
small a*share in the making, or the adminis- 
tration of the Government, Lord Grey is 
hardly justified in casting upon them the 
principal odium of its faults. 

This part of the subject, in which the 
writer examines the mechanism of cur par- 
liamentary system, is treated much more 
practically than the general speculations 
through which we have just passed; and now, 
for the first time, we begin to discern Lord 
Grey’s opinions on Reform. From the House 
of Lords, a body peculiar to this country in 
its traditions and its authority, we come to 
the Commons, of which we have the following 
account :— 

‘‘The House of Commons is also unlike all the 
other Representative Bodies of which I have ever 
seen a description. It is distinguished from them 
mainly by the variety of the elements which enter 
into its composition, and by its having among its 
members some returned by constituencies of a 
highly democratic character, with many others who 
owe their seats to various kinds of influence, 
rather than to the free choice of large bodies of 
electors. Before the passing of the Reform Act, 
members of the last description were so numerous, 
as to constitute a large majority of the whole 
House, and they still form no small proportion of 
it ; since it was neither the design nor the effect 
of that measure to accomplish such a total change 
in the character in the House of Commons, as 
would have resulted from an attempt to make it 
conform to the notion commonly entertained of a 
perfect Representation of the People.” 

Lord Grey is of opinion that a House of 
Commons which should really be a perfect 
representation of the people would over-ride 
the Crown, the House of Lords, and the 
Courts of Law, and he consequently regards 
such a thing, supposing it not to be a chimera, 
as the greatest calamity that could befall the 
country. He attributes a part of the excel- 
lence of the House of Commons to the Sep- 
tennial Act, which gives members a sufficient 
lease of their seats, to render them in some 
degree independent of their constituents. In- 
deed, the farther the representative isremoved 
from the influence of those he is supposed 
to represent, the nearer he approaches to 
Lord Grey’s ideal of what Parliamentary 
government ought to be. Even as it is, he 
fears that members are too much disposed to 
vote against what they know to be right in 
deference to ‘‘ popular clamour.” 

**It is an alarming symptom of deterioration, 
in the character of public men and of the House 
of Commons, that it has more than once happened, 
of late years, that motions have been carried, so 
decidedly against the opinion of a large proportion 
of those who have voted for them, that they have 
not scrupled in private to express their regret at 
finding themselves in a majority.” 

The charge is a grave one; but it is sur- 
prising Lord Grey does not see that this great 
disgrace could not fall upon the legislature 
if the people were honestly represented. Men 
who thus vote against their convictions bring 
obloquy upon themselves, but not upon their 
constituents ; and if the fact be of any admo- 





nitory value at all, it is to show the necessity 
of obtaining a more direct and honourable 
representation of public opinion. 

Lord Grey is of opinion that the Reform 
Bill of 1832 injuriously diminished the power 
of Government by the removal of abuses. As 
this notion is rather startling, we must quote 
the words of the text :— 

‘*T am inclined to think that its greatest fault 
was, that it failed to provide adequately against 
the danger that the removal of abuses might inci- 
dentally diminish too much the power of the Govern- 
ment in Parliament.” 

The argument by which this proposition 
is worked out is a long one, and we cannot 
afford to quote it. But its essence may be 
briefly extracted. The worst administration 
we can have is a weak one. It has not the 
power of acting upon its own policy; and it 
must consequently suffer itself to be moulded 
and controlled by Parliament. A strong ad- 
ministration, on the contrary, that possesses 
such authority as to enable ministers “ gene- 
rally to direct the proceedings of Parliament, 
and especially those of the House of Com- 
mons,” is the foundation of our Parliamentary 
government. ‘This foundation,” observes 
Lord Grey, “ would fail, and the system itself 
must fall into ruin, if it should become im- 
possible, for any considerable time, that an 
administration of proper strength should be 
formed.” And this proper strength cannot 
be acquired unless ministers possess the means 
of securing a majority in Parliament. The 
Reform Bill has so materially interfered with 
these means that Lord Grey does not hesitate 
to express his apprehensions “ that the balance 
of the Constitution may now be in no slight 
danger of being deranged by the too great 
diminution of the influence in Parliament 
which the servants of the Crown formerly en- 
joyed.” The removal of abuses, by remov- 
ing what may be described as the bones of 
contention, has the effect of weakening Go- 
vernment, by taking away the objects of party 
warfare :— 

‘*The fact, of all the most important public ques- 
tions on which Parties were formerly divided having 
been finally settled, has contributed to increase the 
difficulty of maintaining the authority of the 
Government in the House of Commons. While 
these questions were still at issue, they served as a 


bond of union both to the Party which supported, ' 


and to that which resisted, the means in dispute, 
and helped to keep up the Party discipline upon 
which the strength of a ministry, as well as that of 
an opposition, greatly depends.” 

The corollary is, that Lord Grey is for keep- 
ing up party at any cost, and if no better way 
presents itself, he would keep it up by the 
maintenance of abuses. 

One of the evils of the Reform Bill of 
1832 was that, by this very decline of party, 
it encouraged open questions, which Lord 
Grey considers objectionable. Another evil 
was the suppression of those means of easy 
access to Parliament which the rotten 
boroughs afforded, and which enabled minis- 
ters not only to strengthen their hands by the 
introduction of fresh talent, but to provide 
seats for members of the Government whose 
official position rendered their presence in 
Parliament desirable. Lord Grey does not 
suggest any mode of remedying this evil. 
The work is conceived throughout very much 
in this spirit. We are constantly told what 
ought to be done, but rarely instructed as to 
how we are to do it. 

One of the great objects of a new Reform 
Bill, in Lord Grey’s opinion, should be to pre- 





we are to compass that object. He admits 
that so long as men choose to be corrupt, the 
law cannot hinder them; and the substitute 
he proposes baffles comprehension :— 

**Such practices cannot be stopped by direct 
legislation, and the only hope of putting them 
down is to make arrangements which will have the 
effect of taking away on the one side the disposition 
to give, and on the other the willingness to receive, 
bribes in return for votes.” 

How are these “arrangements.” to be 
effected, and what are the terms or conditions 
by which the happy result is to be brought 
about? But, presuming these “ arrange. 
ments ” to be effectually carried out, the sup- 
pression of corrupt practices would make a 
change in the House of Commons for the 
worse rather than the better, unless it were 
accompanied by the —- of that sys. 
tem of “ courting popularity ” which is one 
of the crying vices of the democratic element : 

‘**The object, therefore, which ought to be aimed 
at is, to check both kinds of abuse as far as possi- 
ble, and to make arrangements which will favour 
the return of members to Parliament, who should not 
owe their seats either to their money or to their base 
courting of popularity. To accomplish this object 
would no doubt be difficult; but if its importance 
were recognised, I see no reason to despair that 
something at least might be done towards effecting 
its 


The only reason we can see for despairing 
about it, is the mode proposed for effecting it. 
With the further extension of knowledge, 
and the moral improvement of the upper 
classes in common with the lower, we should 
not despair of seeing flattery and falsehood, 
bribery out of doors and corrupt voting with- 
in, greatly abated; but we are much at a 
loss to understand how any of these excellent 
results are to be achieved by way of mutual 
“ arrangement.” 

Lord Grey urges the necessity of making 
the next measure of Reform so complete and 
satisfactory that it shall not be likely to be 
disturbed. The advice is prudent; but re- 
form is in its very nature subject to disturb- 
ances, being nothimg more than the progressive 
adaptation of institutions to the mutations 
of circumstances. His own view of what 
the measure ought to be is contained in the 
following passage :— 

‘*In the present state of things, the objects that 
ought to be aimed at by such a measure are, to 
interest a larger proportion of the people in the 
Constitution, by investing them with political rights, 
without disturbing the existing balance of power ; 
to discourage bribery at elections, without giving 
more influence to the arts of demagogues; to 
strengthen the legitimate authority of the executive 
government, and at the same time to guard against 
its being abused ; and to render the distribution of 
the parliamentary franchise less unequal and less 
anomalous, but yet carefully to preserve that cha- 
racter which has hitherto belonged to the House 
of Commons, from its including among its mem- 
bers men representing all the different classes of 
society, and all the different interests and opinions 
to be found in the nation.” 

This is vague and safe. Upon one point, 
however, Lord Grey is explicit. He thinks 
that any bill which would render the House 
of Commons more democratic than it is must 
end in the subversion of the Constitution. 
Having exhausted nearly every aspect of the 
subject, he comes to the conclusion that the 
only measure of Reform that can be carried is 
one founded upon a compromise amongst 
political parties. A bill of a democratic cha- 
racter would convulse the country :— 

“No bill making any considerable change in our 
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through Parliament, unless it is either adopted by 
the general consent of political parties, as a compro- 
mise between their conflicting views, or else is of 
so violent a nature as to secure the energetic sup- 

ort of the great democratic party. There would 
i no prospect of carrying a new Reforta Bill of this 
last description through both Houses of Parliament 
without a fearful struggle, or without the use of 
means of @ character more or less revolutionary. 
Little doubt can be entertained on this point by 
those who will consider how great would be the 
strength of the Conservative Party, when reinforced 
by that numerous and powerful body of men who 
would be driven into their ranks by the proposal of 
a highly democratic measure of Parliamentary Re- 
form. The danger to which the country would be 
exposed by a fierce and prolonged contest on this 
question, and the amount of evil it must certainly 
produce, can hardly be exaggerated.” 


This notion of a compromise is in accord- 
ance with the usage of the Constitution, 
and with the character of the people. 
We are not addicted to violent changes. 
We do not like sudden and extrava- 
gant advances. We are not fond of 
extreme measures, and, making our steps 
secure as we proceed, we generally prefer a 
middle course. “The general habit and 
ractice of the English mind,” says John 
tuart Mill, “is compromise. The English 
never feel themselves safe unless they are 
living under the shadow of some conventional 
fiction. Now, constitutional royalty is pre- 
cisely an arrangement of this description. 
The very essence of it is, that the so-called 
sovereign does not govern, ought not to 
govern, is not intended to govern; but yet 
must be held up to the nation, as if he or she 
did govern.” ‘This seems to us to represent 
pretty accurately Lord Grey’s project or 
“arrangement” for Parliamentary Reform. 
It should be called parliamentary reform, and 
held up to the nation as parliamentary reform, 
although it would not be parliamentary reform 
in any one of the senses in which that phrase 
is understood by any party in the country. 
His theory is, that the leaders of the principal 
parties should meet and agree upon a settle- 
ment, taking a large view of the system ; and 
thus, by mutual compromises amongst them- 
selves, throw out all those vexatious questions, 
such as vote by ballot, triennial parliaments, 
and extended suffrage, which have hitherto 
troubled all the liberal administrations. By 
this means he hopes to settle the question, 
and keep out effectually the ‘ democratic 
element.” His modus operandi is not less 
singular than the project itself. He proposes 
that the Queen should “nominate a com- 
mittee of her privy council, composed of 
members taken from different political par- 
ties, to consider and report what measures of 
Reform ought to be adopted.” The grand 
difficulty, of course, would be to prevail upon 
the different parties to agree; but we must 
suppose this difficulty overcome, and an unani- 
mous report drawn up, in which a certain 
ye of Reform should be recommended. 
t would then be the province of ministers to 
found a bill upon that recommendation, and 
introduce it into Parliament. ‘There can be 
no doubt,” adds Lord Grey, “that, if thus 
brought forward, it would be passed without 
difficulty.” Perhaps not. But there are so 
many hypotheses to be granted before this 
consummation could be brought to bear, that 
we cannot help thinking the whole scheme 
very closely resembles the theory of the 
earth resting on the back of a tortoise. Ad- 
mitting, however, that everything was com- 
fortably arranged as Lord Grey has here in- 














geniously sketched out, what does he suppose 
the country would think of this compromise 
amongst the heads of parties? We suspect 
that to that tribunal all such arrangements 
must be submitted at last, however reluctant 
Lord Grey may be to appeal to its judgment. 





The History of the Origin and Rise of the 
Republic of Venice. By William Carew 
Hazlitt. 2 Vols. J. R. Smith. 

Tuts work, whatever be its merits, cannot 
fail to secure the favourable consideration of 
the reader. It is, we believe, the first essay 
of a youthful writer, one who inherits a name 
distinguished in literature for several genera- 
tions. To such a production a courteous 
welcome is always due. The undertaking 
may, perhaps, be thought an ambitious one; 
but the execution is not unworthy of the 
attempt ; and the extent of the subject will 
plead in favour of the author amongst those 
who are best acquainted with its dimensions 
and difficulty. 

It may at first sight seem remarkable that 
no history of the republic should exist in 
English. Venice has been familiar to us a 
hundred ways; poets, painters, dramatists, 
have done their best to introduce us to the 
sources of their inspiration; and to improve 
the acquaintance, the romance writers and 
constitution makers, the theorists in politics, 
the reformers in art, all have had recourse 
for illustration to her institutions or her 
palaces. Harrington’s ‘Oceana’ was an elabo- 
rate copy of the Republic, which in the 17th 
century had a direct influence upon English 
_ and in our own day, who has not 
ingered with admiration over the pages of 
the ‘Stones of Venice? But the annals of 
the “sea Cybele” seem to us the last fea- 
ture of the country which have attracted curio- 
sity. Is it because England in the middle 
ages never came into political contact with the 
great maritime power? or rather because it 
seems generally felt that the best things to 
be said about Venice have been told us long 
ago, and that nothing remains to adorn the 
labours of the historian but those few brilliant 
passages which already sparkle in the pages 
of the poets—gems which have been too well 
set already to bear remounting ? 

Be this as it may, the history of Venice 
has remained unwritten, and perhaps it is not 
difficult to see why. The remote origin of 
the state, at a period when thick darkness 
was settling down upon Europe, and its actual 
insignificance for centuries, are obstacles 
which can never be removed from the path of 
the historian. To these must be added the 
frequent destruction of records by fire ; and, 
above all, the absence of any native chronicler 
—the want of a vates sucer on the banks of 
the Adriatic to record the early throes of the 
community—the furious intestine conflicts 
appeased only by common fears—the feuds 
and reconciliations—the triumphs and de- 
structions of rival parties. This misfortune 
is quite irreparable. The so-called Venetian 
historians were men of a later day, philo- 
sophers or politicians, most of them with par- 
ticular views to advance, or special purposes 
to serve, whose testimony is to be weighed 
with care and criticised with suspicion. It 
mA ie further that there are masses of un- 
published Venetian archives, of unknown 
value, inaccessible to most foreigners, and 
which may be expected to clear - much that 
is obscure. On this point it is only necessary 
to recall to notice the letter of Count Moro- 





sini, published by Mr. Ruskin in the Ap- 
pendix to the ‘Stones of Venice.’ Many 
original state papers are in the course of 
publication in the work of Romanin. How 
far these authorities may lead back in point 
of antiquity is of course questionable, but it 
is evident that the future historian of Venice 
must study the subject closely and on the 
spot amidst local as ath and associations. 

hus alone can he hope to trace accurate 
outlines and lay in true colours. 

So far, hawever, as the field was open to 
an English writer, Mr. Hazlitt appears to 
have traversed it with singular diligence. 
His principal authorities have been the 
writings of seven authors—Andrea Dandolo, 
Giustiniani, Da Canale, Sandi, Marin, Filiasi, 
and Romanin. Others are enumerated as of 
less importance, and the whole series of 
works consulted by the author is stated to be 
over three hundred. The references in the 
foot-notes alone are evidence of the extent of 
his researches. It may be assumed that so 
large a body of facts on this subject has never 
before been assembled together in an English 
treatise. The French ‘ Histoire de Venise’ 
will at once occur to the recollection of the 
reader, the work of Count Daru. Mr. 
Hazlitt, however, confirms in the most decided 
manner the charges of inaccuracy brought 
against this writer. Sir F. Madden has 
touched on the subject in the ‘Notes and 
Queries’ (vol. i. p. 35), as Mr. Hazlitt 
observes ; and Count Morosini in the letter 
above referred to complains of the apparently 
wilful depreciation by Daru of every noble 
and generous action. The work of M. 
Laugier also is condemned as being in many 
rapes deficient. 

lying upon the Italian authorities, there- 
fore, and without the aid of new original 
matter, Mr. Hazlitt has given us the sub- 
stance of a large number of authors in an 
English dress; composed in a style that is 
copious, unlaboured, and evenly sustained, 
never negligent of the demands of the occasion, 
and frequently rising intoastrain of eloquence. 
Nor is the narrative confined to a mere 
detail of events; a judgment is passed upon 
characters and events, which seems generally 
temperate and sagacious; and though the 
materials are often, as the writer regrets, very 
deficient, we have the advantage of perhaps 
the best criticism that our actual knowledge 
admits of. 

It would be transgressing our limits to trace 
the course of the history from the original 
flight to the lagoons in the year 421, down 
to the close of the reign of Giovanni Dandolo, 
a period of more than eight centuries. It is 
sufficient to note rapidly that it embraces the 
first foundation of the community, with its 
primitive assemblies or Arrenghi, and the 
original consular triumvirate which formed the 
executive power until it was superseded by 
annual tribunes. We may observe that Mr. 
Hazlitt does not give the names of the 
Paduans who took refuge from Attila on the 
island Rialto on the 25th March, 421. They 
appear in’ the appendix to the ‘Stones of 

enice,’ cited from an author named De 
Monaci, with other particulars unnoticed here. 
Then follows the institution of the office of 
Doge, in 697, and its assumption by Anafesto 
of Hersctia, first in that illustrious line of 

rinces. 
ecomes affected by the rival intrigues of the 
French under Charlemagne and the Greek 
emperors to secure the alliance of the Vene- 
tians, and if possible their submission. ‘The 


The growing power of the republic 
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important battle of Albiola, however, taught 
the islanders the security of their position, 
and made them aspire to foreign dominion. 
The stratagem by which the event, called the 
translation of the evangelist St. Mark from 
Alexandria to Venice, was brought about, is 
thus described :— 

“‘The body of Saint Mark was speedily en- 
wrapped in the linen shrouds of Saint Claudia, for 
the sake, as it was designed, of greater security ; 
it was then placed in a deep basket, where it was 
ingeniously hidden beneath a thick layer of herbs 
and savoury joints of pork ; and the Veneti:n sea- 
men, who bore the load to the quay, took care to 
repeat, at intervals, the cry so odious to ail true 
Moussulmen, of ‘Khanzir! Khanzir!’ (pork, pork) 
as they proceeded at a slow pace, and with a dila- 
tory air, from the church to the spot where the 
merchants’ vessels lay at anchor. On their safe 
arrival aboard, Buono and Rustico caused the 
mysterious basket to be hoisted at once to the 
masthead, lest by some singular mischance the 
pious theft should, at the last moment, be dis- 
covered and denounced ; and the chroniclers con- 
clude by informing us how, on the homeward voy- 
age, a tempest having arisen, St. Mark appeared 
in a vision to Domenigo, a priest of Commacchio, 
and one of the passengers; and admonished him 
to furl the sails ; and how, on the following morn- 
ing, the ship, which bore the remains of the 
Evangelist, reached in safety the port of Olivolo, 
where the offenders were gladly forgiven, and their 
precious charge was received with every mark of 
gratitude and joy.” 

Thus the national spirit was consolidated, 
and Venice rendered a centre of attraction 
and curiosity. After an interval we come to 
the piratical raid well known in romance 
under the name of ‘The Brides of Venice.’ 
Mr. Hazlitt points out an error in the legend 
as described’in Rogers’s'poem. The “brides” 
and their lovers were not, as the poet says,— 

“The noblest sons and daughters of the state, 
Whose names were written in the book of gold.” 

The girls thus publicly endowed were 
twelve damsels, daughters of poor families 
selected from amongst the people. The cor- 
rection is an important one, historically 
speaking, but we dare say romance will have 
it her own way after all. The building of St. 
Mark is briefly mentioned as taking place at 
the expense of Pietro Orseolo, and having 
been commenced in 976. It might have been 
added that the church was not consecrated 
until 1085, and must be assigned, therefore, to 
the eleventh rather than to the tenth century. 
The following sketch of manners about this 
last mentioned date, which gives a description 
of the wife of Doge Selvo, may be read with 
interest :— 

‘* Every morning, we are told, when the doga- 
ressa rose, her cheeks were bathed with dew, which 
was found to impart to them a beautiful freshness 
and glow. Her ablutions were performed in rose- 
water. Her clothes were scented with the finest 
and most delicate balsams. Her hands (says 
Damianus in astonishment) were covered with 
gloves—from which it might be inferred, that the 
Venetian ladies were content, at that period, to 
leave the hand exposed. Her chamber was satu- 
ratedj with essences and aromatic perfumes, inso- 
much that it was not unusual for her attendants 
to faint during the tedious process of the toilet. 
In conclusion, the chronicler informs us that, in 
conveying the food to her mouth, Theodora was 
wont to employ the medium of a golden fork. 
Such sinful voluptuousness and inordinate indul- 
gence brought with them (I still quote Damianus) 
their own punishment. About two years after her 
marriage with Selvo, the dogaressa contracted a 
disease of the most loathsome and revolting de- 
scription—the fruit, if we may credit our autho- 
rity, of too early and too long an addiction to 
uxury and sensual enjoyment ;—the malady, which 





grew upon her too fast to admit the hope of cure 
or recovery, became at last intolerably nauseous ; 
and the daughter of Ducas, an object in her latest 
moments of mingled pity and disgust to all around 
her, was left to die in agony, almost in solitude.” 
The lighting of the streets of Venice with 
oil-lamps in the years 1117 a by the orders 
of the Doge Michieli, is, as Mr. Hazlitt points 
out, astriking epoch in civilization. The 
great events which follow are the combina- 
tions of European powers in connexion with 
the Crusades, the triumph of Pope Alexan- 
der III., the submission of Barbarossa, and 
the conquests of Dandolo in the East. These 
scenes, which have been preserved to us in 
such picturesque ine % the old histo- 
rians, are described by Mr. Hazlitt with 
much spirit. The career of the Doge Moro. 
sini and that of Giovanni Dandolo occupy 
the remainder of the second volume. z 
speaking of the great Doge, Arrigo Dandolo, 
who took Constantinople, Mr. Hazlitt seems 
not to be aware of what Gibbon has said 
before him on this part of the subject. 
Gibbon, it will be remembered, doubts the 
story about Dandolo’s great age. He also 
shows from Villehardouin and other writers 
that the story about Dandolo’s eyes having 
been put out by the Emperor Manuel was 
“acalumny.” To the first of these points 
Mr. Hazlitt does not refer, and the detection 
of the latter fiction he treats as if it were an 
original discovery of his own (vol. ii. p. 52). 
This is no doubt an oversight. With regard 
to the disputed question as to the guilt of the 
Doge Marino Morosini, a letter written on 
this very subject by the nobleman who now 
represents the family, together with Mr. 
Ruskin’s remarks on the same, would have 
been worthy Mr. Hazlitt’s attention. We 
miss also the description of the ancient Vene- 
tian costume from Sansovino, which would 
have aided the illustrations of manners and 
customs which the author has expressed his 
wish to give. Nor can so extensive a com- 
pilation as this be absolutely free from errors. 
The references at page 6 of vol. i. to Herodo- 
tus, fail to guide us to any account of the 
ancient Veneti. At the same time the curious 
custom which Herodotus relates with appro- 
val of that people, in disposing of their 
daughters in marriage by public auction, and 
endowing the poor and ill-favoured with the 
proceeds of the sale of the rest, is not referred 
to. Mr. Hazlitt perhaps thought it too 
barbarous or too legendary for history. At 
page 32, we find the Doge Orleo Orso spoken 
of as an Heraclian, On the opposite page, 
the author tells us that only in one pas- 
sage, which is a mere conjecture, has he been 
able to find the slightest reference to the 
extraction or family of the personage in 
uestion. Perhaps the author was thinking, 
or the moment, of Anafesto, the first doge. 
Again, in vol. ii., in describing the honours 
bestowed upon the aged Dandolo, he is stated 
to have assumed the title of ‘Lord of One 
Fourth and One Half of the Roman Empire.” 
Now this is an old mistake of Gibbon’s. He 
(Gibbon) omitted the diphthong , andjwrote 
“Romani” for “ Romanie,” and thus gave 
Dandolo a fourth and a third of the Roman 
Empire, instead of a fourth and a third of 
Romania, as the continental possessions of 
the Greek empire in Europe were then called. 
The mistake is set right by Lord Broughton 
in one of his admirable notes to ‘Childe 
Harold.’ Dandolo’s assumption was there- 
fore not quite so arrogant and empty as would 


seem at first sight, 
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We mention these stray and, perhaps, 
trivial points as remarks which arise upon a 
cursory perusal of Mr. Hazlitt’s volumes, 
We do not pretend to have made any com. 
plete investigation. They serve at least to 
show the extent and variety of the questions 
touched upon, and how difficult it has been 
to reconstruct with imperfect materials, or 
even to exhaust those that exist. Nothing 
but a perusal of the work will show how 
much fae been successfully accomplished, 
and if Mr. Hazlitt’s labours are ever devoted 
to a work of less unmanageable limits, the 
best results may be expected from the judg. 
ment and perseverance he has here displayed. 





A Three Weeks’ Scamper through the Spas of 
Germany and Belgium, with an Appendix 
on the Nature and Uses of Mineral Vaters, 
By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. Churchill. 

Dr. Witson observes that “an autumn holi- 

day is one of the institutions of Great 

Britain.” So, we may add, is a book of 

travels, which shall pay the expenses of the 

“autumn holiday.” But the book of travels 

serves many useful purposes besides. If the 

writer belong to a profession, it is a good 
means of bringing his name before the public. 

It moreover gives him an opportunity of 

thanking the kind friends whose truffles he 

has eaten, and whose Rhenish he has quaffed, 
and of paying off any little debts of vengeance 
which ‘ may have contracted in the course 
of his tour. The interest to the reader de- 
pends, not so much on the objective novelty 
of the book, as on its subjective style. Almost 
any tour, even within the limits of our own 
chalk cliffs, may be made amusing if the 
writer have the knack of seeing and describing 
the minute varieties of interesting particulars 
which underlie the monotonous surface of 
nature, animate and inanimate. Autumnal 

“scampers” cannot, indeed, cope with Dr. Liv- 

ingstone’s missionary journeys in Africa, nor 

Mr. Witlam Atkinson’s sporting and sketching 

trips to Siberia and Thibet. There are neither 

Caffres to convert nor bears to kill in single 

combat on the pier at Boulogne, or the 

“Grande Place” of Baden-Baden; but we 

all like to hear what a clever man has to say 

about scenes which have interested us, or 
which we intend to see, and to have our own 
experiences of the miseries of the custom- 
house, the inadequacy of foreign appliances 
for the attainment of cleanliness, the horrors 
of beds, the peculiarities of fellow-travellers 
in the diligence, the excellence of wines, 
the iniquity and brilliancy of the gaming- 
tables, and the delights of soup, sauce pi- 
quante, wines, music, and public places 
of entertainment, confirmed or modified, 
as the case may be, by the independent 
testimony of the latest witness. At any rate 
the author can hardly fail to relate to us 
some interesting particulars respecting two 
classes of people whom Lady Mary Wortley 

Montague declared she met with in all coun- 

tries which she visited—namely, men and 

women. The premises, as a lawyer would 
say, are sufficient to account for the perennial 
production of ‘Bubbles,’ ‘ Fagots of Sticks,’ 

‘Pedestrian Tvurs,’ ‘ Rides on Horseback,’ 

‘ Pencillings by the Way,’ ‘Wayside Pictures, 

‘From Cornhill to Cairo, ‘Three Weeks’ 

Scampers’—in short, of books purporting to 

relate the writers’ personal adventures and 

observations in well-known localities, with 
every variety of quaint and alliterative title 
which shall at once suggest to the reader the 
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idea of something stirring and adventurous, 
or sentimental and eesthetical, or smart and 
funny. 

The predominance of the subjective over 
the objective element in all such books insures 
an endless variety. When Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley visits a French chiteau, we know 
that we shall read of “his horse and his 
hound, and his lady fair.’ When Sir 
Francis Head discourses of his wanderings, 
we are equally certain that we shall have 
minute descriptions of military and police, 
and sanitary and social arrangements. The 
world to Mr. Ruskin appears one grand 
gallery of art. To a large class foreign 
countries seem to exist only as foils to set off 
the blessings of English underdone beef and 
sabbatarianism. Dr. Erasmus Wilson, on the 
other hand, sees it chiefly from the stomach 
and intestine point of view. His tour is 
undertaken to restore a healthy tone to 
mind and body after the labours of a London 
medical season spent in physicking the living 
and dissecting the dead ; he “diagnoses” every 
casual companion he meets, watches the 
effects of the potage, the sour-krout, the 
truffles, the St. Jullien, and the glass of 
muriated saline, sulphated saline, carbonated 
alkaline, sulphuretted or negative water 
upon the inner man of himself and others, 
and awards the palm to the several states he 
visits according to the curative qualities of 
their natural dispensaries of “lotions” and 
“mixtures.” 

That any information of great interest to 
general readers should have been gained in a 
tour of three weeks is not to be expected. 
But Dr. Wilson relates his personal adven- 
tures at tables d’héte and in diligences plea- 
santly and well, and for the benefit of those 
who intend to drink or bathe in the waters, he 
has given scientific accounts of their respec- 
tive chemical ingredients. Into these we shall 
not enter. Those whose morbid livers will 
not yield to simple food and exercise at home, 
or of whom rheumatism and gout have ob- 
tained possession as joint tenants for life, 
must refer to the book itself for information 
as to the particular compounds of iron, sul- 
phur, soda, or carbonic acid, which will prove 
best able to bring an ejectment against the 
peccant humours in unlawful possession of 
their systems. We shall confine ourselves to 
a few extracts from those parts which are 
intended to act rather upon the risible than 
upon the digestive nerves. Yet here is a 
plece of genial medical advice, which will 
prove a valuable hint to all. Englishmen on 
continental tours :— 


“*T have discovered that there is no better way 
of killing time, when you are hungry, than eating 
and drinking ; once on my travels, as I shall 
perhaps tell in its place, this inoffensive occupation 
saved me from extreme ennui, And I may as 
well, now I am in the mind, put another observa- 
tion on record here; namely, that in travelling it 
is advisable to eat frequently, not much at a time, 
but often, and to avoid alcohol ; thus, soup, coffee, 
tea, cutlets, fruit, soda or seltzer water, should 
form the staple of our travelling diet. Travelling 
naturally induces a little heat and feverishness of 
system, which a cooling diet tends to allay, but 
which a heating diet might aggravate to an incon- 
venient degree.” 


The following account of a Lieder tafel 
will seem strange to us unmusical English : 


“T was to take tea with some Brazilian friends 
whom T had known in London, at the second best 
hotel in Aix—namely, Nuellen’s; the Grand 
Monarque being the first; and Dr. Wetzlar was 
to come in the evening to conduct us to a Lieder 





tafel ; in other words, to a room in which a society 
of the young men of the place met weekly to amuse 
themselves and gratify their friends with vocal 
music. The guests were seated at long tables 
extending nearly the whole length of the room, the 
upper end being devoted to the singers, and 
refreshed themselves with warm suppers, sparkling 
Moselle, seltzer water, and cigars. All but the 
ladies, and an Englishman here and there, -smeked, 
and soon the room was pervaded with a cloud of 
tobacco, which nothing in the world but the admi- 
rable singing could have induced me to endure. 
Stop a moment: I had every now ard then flashes 
of remembrance, like a sharp twinge of the tooth- 
ache, or that fashionable complaint they call 
neuralgia, that I was now in Germany, and that 
if I could not do as the Germans do, that is, 
smoke perpetually, I ought at least to learn to 
swallow the smoke and undergo a fit of strangling 
from time to time complacently. But the Lieder 
tafel ; those who were fortunate enough to have 
heard the Cologne Choral Singers in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, know what German choral music 
is; how can I describe it? it was perfect. We 
had love songs, and drinking songs, and smoking 
songs, without any instrumental accompaniment 
whatever ; and then came that which I considered 
the chef-d’cuvre of the evening, a solo, accom- 
panied by the voices of all the other singers, about 
forty in number, representing musical instruments. 
As we walked home in the moonlight, tripping 
daintily with the point of the toe on the uneven 
summit of the pavement stones of Aix, I felt very 
much inclined to break out into a popular song, 
now become a national anthem among the school 
children who frequent Bushy Park in long vans 
in the summer time: ‘We won't go home till 
morning.’ But as the ensuing morning was 
Sunday, and as I am no singer, and as my song, 
if I did sing, might be mistaken for the Marseil- 
laise or some other dreadful revolutionary melody ; 
and as I was in company of friends, one of whom 
was a lady; I thought it best to reserve my song 
for another day.” 


As we said before, Dr. Wilson is not zesthe- 
tical or anything but medical ; yet surely we 
might have been told some more particulars 
about the Greek chapel at Wiesbaden than 
are contained in our next extract :— 


‘*T now pitched myself into a little carriage, for 
a visit to the Greek chapel on the Neroberg. 
From the plateau was a beautiful view of Wies- 
baden with the plain of the Rhine, that made me 
wish to be off again. But we are now drawn up 
at the door of the chapel, which, although small, 
looks sufficiently imposing on the spot, and is a 
strict model, as £ was informed, of the chapel 
of the Greek church. [What chapel of what 
Greek church?] Tap, tap. No answer. Are 
you sure it is open, coachee? Yah, yah, tap 
again. And accordingly I tap, tap, tapped ; the 
half-door opened slowly, a tall, grave-looking 
person in black, with a pale, studious face, stood 
before me ; head usher to the charity school, said 
I to myself, stepping in. Not so fast, if you please, 
said he; and he pointed to a funny collection of 
old slippers that formed a heap close to the door. 
I caught his idea; the holy of holies of Mecca, 
thought I, and I poked my feet into a pair of 
felt slippers. That over, I began to march 
into the chapel, when off flew my slippers, 
and I found that the only way of keeping them 
on was to skate in them on the polished 
marble that formed the floor of the edifice, as it did 
the face of the whole interior unoccupied by 
paintings. It was an octagon building, with two 
doors ; and asI gazed around, below and above, 
I thought I had never seen anything so richly 
beautiful. The light is admitted from above by 
invisible means, and is soft and sufficient, and, 
reflected from the gilt interior of the dome, gave 
the idea of transparency. The floor was paved 
with beautiful marbles, and the side walls 
were also of highly polished marble, each block 
being a study and an object of admiration in 
itself. Before me, as I made my first plunge 





forwards in my skates, or rather in my slippers, 
was an elegant altar-piece, richly decorated, and 
containing in its numerous panels some fifteen or 
twenty carefully executed oil paintings, represent- 
ing the sacred characters of Scripture ; the heads 
were admirably painted, particularly those of the 
women, and were in excellent taste. All tended 
to impress on the mind that grief for one object 
had assembled them together. Opposite the prin- 
cipal door, and in a small raised chapel to the 
north of the building, was the tomb of Elizabeth, 
late Duchess of Nassau ; it supported a reclining 
figure in white marble, the image of the late 
deceased, a young creature of nineteen. The 
statue was well executed, representing the sweet 
repose of death, and the tomb was enriched by 
sculptured figures at the corners, and bas reliefs 
at the sides. As I turned to quit the holy spot, 
I repeated inwardly that I had never before seen 
anything more beautiful, either in perfection of 
detail, or in general effect. The Greek Chapel of 
Wiesbaden is an architectural and artistical gem.” 

Dr. Wilson then states the old story of the 
pudding-dish grievance :— 

‘IT have a vivid remembrance of a charming 
-apartment which I occupied at Schwalbach, when, 
as at Kissingen, I was the lucky possessor of two 
beds, separated by a pair of curtains from my 
sitting room, with its velvet sofa, soft chairs, and 
commodious writing table. There I used to write 
before the window, while a pretty little peasant 
girl brought me each day a tiny bunch of flowers, 
and a handsome country woman tempted me with 
grapes and figs; and there, where Nature and 
Art had done so much to make it a very happy 
resting place, my washing apparatus consisted of 
one white pudding basin, and one small glass 
bottle of water, one saucer for my soap and 
brushes, and one small tumbler for my teeth. 
Whether mine host had ever had the affliction of 
losing one of his guests by drowning in his washing 
basin, or in his water-jug, I am unable. to say ; 
but it seemed quite clear to me that he was 
determined to guard against any such possible 
accident occurring in his house, and took very 
effectual measures to make his purpose secure. 
Somebody is said to have remarked, once upon a 
time, in flowery French: ‘Comment est qu’on se 
lave les mains toujours, et jamais les pieds? I 
can only say that ‘les mains’ might esteem them- 
selves very lucky if they got more than one lick 
out of the small abundance of water that fell to 
my lot on this occasion.” 

From these extracts our readers will see 
that there is not very much ‘in this book, 
But of this we cannot complain. It is, what 
it professes to be, a ‘Three Weeks’ Scamper 
through the Spas of Germany and Belgium,’ 
a rattling, jovial account of the autumnal 
holiday tour of a medical man who has not 
time to see or to describe anything but what 
lies on the very upper crust of the countries 
through which he scampers. There is none 
of the minute particularity of Sir Francis 
Head, which makes you thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the object within the limited 
field of observation. Dr. Wilson dines at the 
table d’héte, visits the leading doctor of the 
place, drinks his glass of fetid water from 
the brunnen, and is off by the train while it 
is still grumbling in his system. Neverthe- 
less, if Dr. Wilson found it restorative to 
scamper through the German spas, the reader 
will also find a scamper through his book an 
agreeable “alterative” for a gloomy day. 








The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, 
Esq., F.R.S. Edited by Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart. Vol. X. Witha Memoir 
of Dugald Stewart, by John Veitch, M.A. 
Constable and Co. 

Dueatp Srewart was the most conspicuous 

of that band of distinguished teachers who, 
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at the close of last century, gained for the 
northern capital the title of “the modern 
Athens.” During the twenty-five years that 
he held the chair of Moral and Political 
Philosophy, the University of Edinburgh was 
at the zenith ofits fame. YA phyainal science it 
had long before become celebrated under such 
men as the first and second Monro, James 
and David Gregory, the mathematicians, and 
Maclaurin, the first astronomer who gave 
public prelections on the Newtonian dis- 
coveries. It was reserved for Dugald 
Stewart to raise Edinburgh to an equal repu- 
tation as a school of ethical and political 
philosophy. From the class room of Stewart 
went forth many men whose names were 
associated, during the first half of this 
century, with the progress of opinion, and 
not a few of those who have taken the 
lead in practical statesmanship. Among 
those who yet appear in public affairs it 
is sufficient to mention Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Brougham, and Lord 
John Russell. Of other pupils distinguished in 
various walks of life a few survive, such as Sir 
David Brewster, Lord Dundonald, and Lord 
Murray, but the greater number—Jeffrey, 
Horner, Cockburn, Birkbeck, Leyden—have 
passed away. 

Although it is now thirty years since 
Stewart’s death, and nearly fifty years since he 
resigned his professorial chair, the history of 
his career has remained hitherto a vague 
tradition. In the Memoirs of Francis Hor- 
ner, and of Henry Cockburn, there are inci- 
dental notices of his life and labours, but the 
preparation of a formal memoir has been 
prevented by a series of untoward circum- 
stances. It was long expected that Lord 
Jeffrey would have been his biographer ; and 
a brilliant book he would have made on a 
theme combining the political with the lite- 
rary and philosophical history of Scotland in 
the latter half of the eighteenth and the early 
part of the present century. From various 
causes Jeffrey did not execute the design. 
The materials for a detailed life of the great 
metaphysician were in the hands of his son, 
Colonel Matthew Stewart, who had prepared 
a biographical memoir ; but the greater part of 
Mr, Stewart’s correspondence and his private 
journals were burned by this gentleman, 
under the influence of an unfortunate mental 
hallucination, the result of a sunstroke re- 
ceived in India. The few letters and 
other biographical materials that could be 
subsequently collected were put into the hands 
of the late Sir William Hamilton. He had 
completed the revision of all Stewart’s pub- 
lished writings, the last of which, the memoirs 
of Adam Smith, Robertson, and Reid, are in- 
cluded in this tenth volume of the collected 
edition of his works.. But again there was to 
be disappointment as to the promised memoir. 
A few fragmentary notes were all that could 
be transferred by the publishers, on the death 
of Sir William Hamilton, to Mr. Veitch, one 
of his most accomplished pupils, and for some 

ears his assistant reader in the University. 

his gentleman has performed his task 
creditably ; but we must regret the absence 
of an expositor, trained, like Sir William 
Hamilton, in a system of philosophy which 
few would now-a-days bear the pains of study- 
ing in the original. 

Dugald Stewart was born within the walls 
of that University with the history of which 
his name is associated. His father, Dr. Mat- 
thew Stewart, was Professor of Mathematics, 
and in the house attached to the professorship 








in the old College buildings his son was born 
in 1753. His early education he received at 
the High School of Edinburgh, two of the 
six years under the tuition of Dr. Adam. 
In 1765 he entered the University, where he 
studied till 1769. To the teaching of James 
Russell in Natural Philosophy, John Steven- 
son in Logic, and Adam Ferguson, the histo- 
rian of the Roman Republic, and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Dugald Stewart owed the 
formation of his philosophical character. In 
1771 he went to the University of Glasgow, 
where he enjoyed the privilege of the prelec- 
tions of Dr. Thomas Reid, the founder of “the 
Scottish school” of mental science. 

‘Reid's teaching was well fitted to arrest and 
influence an ingenuous mind that was awaking to 
a life of reflection, and to a sense of the philoso- 
phical need of the times, Throughout its entire 
course, it was a polemic against Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume—the three philosophers with whose 
writings he was certainly best acquainted. His 
lectures, clear and simple, without technicality, 
nice refinement, formal distinctions, or systematic 
perfection, inculcated doctrines which were the 
fresh products of his own vigorous reflection. 
Those doctrines he aimed at exhibiting merely as 
legitimate grounds of assurance in regard to reali- 
ties which the philosophy he combated cast beyond 
the pale of knowledge and existence. * * # 

‘No pupil ever caught the spirit of a master 
more fully, or more intelligently appreciated his 
method of philosophical inquiry. During a long 
life consecrated to reflection, Stewart nourished 
that spirit in Scotland, and continued the applica- 
tion of the same method to speculative science ; 
and won by his accomplishments as a teacher and 
writer, a wider interest and fuller acceptance for 
philosophical doctrines than they had before expe- 
rienced in Britain.” 

In 1772, when only in his nineteenth year, 
he was called upon by his father, whose health 
was declining, to take charge of the mathe- 
matical classes in the University of Edin- 
burgh. After acting three years as his father’s 
substitute, he was elected joint-professor in 
1775. In 1778, on Adam Ferguson being 
appointed Secretary to the British Commis- 
sioners sent to America to attempt a settle- 
ment of the disputes with that country, 
Stewart was invited to teach the Moral Philo- 
sophy class in the professor’s absence. This 
task he fulfilled with high credit, continuing 
at the same time his mathematical lectures. 
On the resignation of Adam Ferguson in 
1785, Stewart was transferred to the chair of 
Moral Philosophy, which he held till 1810. 
The subjects taught in this class embraced 
psychology and metaphysics, natural theology, 
ethics proper, the theory of taste, or esthetics, 
as the modern term is, politics, or the theory 
of government, and the science of political 
economy, to which the great work of Adam 
Smith had attracted new attention. Of the 
manner of treating these varied subjects Mr. 
Veitch gives an animated description, with 
notices of the personal characteristics of 
Stewart as a lecturer and teacher, as handed 
down by the traditions of his pupils. ‘“ Du- 
gald Stewart,” says Lord Cockburn, “ was 
one of the greatest of didactic orators. Had 
he lived in ancient times, his memory would 
have descended to us as that of one of the 
finest of the old eloquent sages.” The influ- 
ence he exercised on his pupils is thus genially 
described by the biographer :— 

‘*The period of attendance on the prelections of 
Stewart remained sacred in the mind of many a 
pupil, long after the quiet of the University had 
been exchanged for the bustle of the world, as a 
time of elevated converse with great themes, and 
the source of a refining and ennobling influence 





then first amalgamated with the current of life. 
The man—-the purity and elevation of his personal 
character—the enlarged, liberal, and tolerant spirit 
which he carried into speculation—his unwavering 
confidence in the steady progress of humanity to- 
wards a fuller realisation of truth and virtue—his 
chastened eloquence and ample stores of illustrative 
imagery and classical reference—the thorough 
mastery he showed of his powers of intellect and 
imagination, springing from assiduous culture—his 
grace of speech and manner—the repose and 
dignity of his academic demeanour, not unrelieved 
by a vein of quiet and kindly humour—long re- 
mained in the memory of numerous pupils, scat- 
tered abroad over many lands, whom his impres- 
sive teaching first awoke to a full sense of the duty 
and the dignity of man, and whose higher feelings 
and nobler impulses he called forth and animated. 
Tn the case, indeed, of the finer minds among his 
pupils who most thoroughly imbibed their master’s 
spirit, and profited most fully by his teaching, the 
lapse of time, as they gradually receded in the 
journey of life, from the era of their attendance on 
Stewart's prelections, served but to enhance the 
feeling of sacredness with which they regarded the 
pure spring whence, in early youth, they had 
drawn supplies for the needs of their opening 
moral and intellectual life.’ 


More space would be necessary than we 
can spare for entering on any critical review of 
the philosophical or political questions which 
occupied a prominent place in Stewart’s lec- 
tures. It was not by originality of thought 
so much as by felicity of statement that his 
teaching was characterized, and his chief in- 
fluence was exerted in exciting a wide interest 
in subjects which till then had only engaged 
the notice of speculative students. For ex- 
ample, the published ‘ Lectures on Political 
Economy’ show no advance beyond the 
‘Wealth of Nations’ in regard to positive 
doctrines. But it was the first time that 

ublic prelections on political economy had 
thesis iven in this country, and the discussion 
of such subjects from an academic chair caused 
no little sensation at the time. The class was 
commenced in 1800, and was kept up till 
shortly before Mr. Stewart’s resignation of 
the Moral Philosophy chair in 1810. From 
that time till his death in 1828 he lived in re- 
tirement, devoting himself to the tranquil 

ursuits of literature and philosophy. His 
fast work, the ‘ Philosophy of the Active and 
Moral Powers,’ was given to the world only 
a few weeks before his death. 

The greater part of Mr. Stewart’s corre- 
spondence, as we have already mentioned, was 
destroyed by his son. A few letters have 
been preserved, most of them addressed to 
Mr. Alison, author of the ‘ Essays on Taste,’ 
and father of Sir Archibald Alison, the his- 
torian. In 1788 Stewart accompanied the 
Earl of Lauderdale in his mission to Paris, 
and witnessed some of the memorable scenes 
of the early days of the French Revolution. 
He was present at many of the sittings of the 
States Caneel at Versailles, and heard the 
opening debate on the mode of deliberation, 
whether it should be par téte ow par ordre. 
A few days after he writes to his friend 
Alison :— R 

‘‘The noblesse and the clergy did not meet on 
Monday or Tuesday, as Sunday was Pentecost, and 
the two following days jours de féte, but the Tiers 
Etat continued their deliberations, without however 
doing anything of much consequence. Of late 
they have admitted strangers into the gallery, 
which they are always to do for the future, and I 
accordingly went to Versailles the day before yes- 
terday to hear one of their debates. The subject 
(which I have not time to explain to you at pre- 
sent) was not very interesting, but on the whole I 
was very well pleased with what I heard, The 
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Comte de Mirabeau spoke repeatedly, along with 
several others, who I think want nothing but 
practice to make them very good debaters. Many 
of the members have already laid aside the costume 
rescribed to them, and appeared with coloured 
clothes and with swords. One man, who I pre- 
sume has seen our House of Commons, was dressed 
in boots and buckskin breeches. They have 
adopted all our Parliamentary expressions, to a 
degree which is somewhat ludicrous. Faire wne 
motion ; Proposer wn amendement, &c. ; D’ honorable 
membre qui vient de parler, &c., with a great many 
others. In speaking of themselves too, they 
always call themselves Les Communes, and not 
Tiers Etat. The principal speakers who have hi- 
therto distinguished themselves are, M. Rabot de 
St. Etienne (the Protestant clergyman whom I 
formerly mentioned, and who has decidedly at 
present the principal lead in the Assembly), M. de 
Volney (the traveller), M. Target (a very eminent 
lawyer, and a member of the French Academy), 
the Comte de Mirabeau, the Chevalier Dupont [de 
Nemours] (the economist), besides a variety from 
the provinces, whose names have never been heard 
of before. The name of Rabot de St. Etienne is 
at present as well known in France as that of Fox 
in England.” 


On his way to Paris he heard one of 
Sheridan’s celebrated speeches at the trial of 
Warren Hastings in Westminster Hall. His 
criticism is curious :— 

“My DEAR Arcuy,—I heard Sheridan the two 
first days, and was disappointed. He has quick- 
ness and wit, and something that passes with his 
hearers in Westminster Hall for eloquence ; but he 
neither is, nor ever will be, a great speaker. The 
cry is at present so much in his favour that every 
criticism, either on his matter or manner, is heard 
with contempt ; but when the speech is published, 
Iwill venture to say that the delusion will be at 
anend. Of the business part of the speech I do 
not pretend to judge (although, I am certain, that 


Fox would have stated the argument with infi- 
nitely greater perspicuity and force); but as to his 
eloquence, I really donot think it much better than 
his father’s flourishes in his rhetorical lectures, and 
it is upon this that the merit of the speech is prin- 


cipally rested by his admirers, Indeed, whatever 
the newspaper writers may choose to say upon the 
subject, you may be assured from me, that except- 
ing with a very few people in the House, neither 
his reasoning, nor his detail of facts commanded 
the attention ; and the only thing that interested 
the whole assembly was a set of composed decla- 
mations, which he had scattered through the 
speech at proper distances from each other, and 
which differed so remarkably from the other parts 
of it, both in point of expression (for the language 
was as artificial as that of Gibbon), and in the 
manner in which they were pronounced, that I am 
perfectly astonished that it should have received so 
very high applause from many people who should 
know better. But I must delay a more particular 
aceount of him till I see you. T should be sorry to 
talk in this way in public, for it would be consi- 
dered as mere petulance and affectation ; but I can 
assure you his eloquence hardly once touched me, 
and that E could not see the affected raptures of 
the people who were sitting near me without some 
degree of indignation. I understand he made a 
still greater display the last day; but I hardly feel 
any regret at having missed the opportunity of 
hearing it, for I am sure, if I know the full extent 
of any man’s powers in the way of eloquence, it 
is Sheridan’s. He is not once to be compared 
either to Fox, Pitt, or Burke. Indeed, I am as- 
sured, that nothing has been heard half so pathetic 
and sublime as Burke’s peroration at the beginning 
of last session.” 


Few probably are acquainted with Dugald 
Stewart's account of Burns in the life of the 
= Dr. Currie, fragments only of which 

ave been reproduced in subsequent bio- 
es. The most remarkable point in 
these reminiscences is that which refers to 





the intellectual power of Burns apart from his 
poetic genius :— 

“Among the poets whom I have happened to 
know, J have been struck, in more than one in- 
stance, with the unaccountable disparity between 
their general talents, and the occasional inspira- 
tions of their more favoured moments. But all the 
faculties of Burns’ mind were, as far as I could 
judge, equally vigorous ; and his predilection for 
poetry was rather the result of his own enthusi- 
astic and impassioned temper, than of a genius 
exclusively adapted to that species of composition. 
From his conversation, I should have pronounced 
him to be fitted to excel in whatever walk of am- 
bition he had chosen to exert his abilities. * * 

‘*His memory was uncommonly retentive, at 
least for poetry, of which he recited to me fre- 
quently long compositions with the most minute 
accuracy. ‘They were chiefly ballads, and other 
pieces in our Scottish dialect; great part of them 
(he told me) he had learned in his childhood, from 
his mother, who delighted in such recitations, and 
whose poetical taste, rude as it probably was, gave, 
it is presumable, the first direction to her son’s 
genius.” 

Stewart’s personal acquaintance with Burns 
only extended over three or four years. They 
first met in Ayrshire, in 1786, and the next 
winter Burns spent in Edinburgh, “ where 
the attentions he received from all ranks and 
descriptions of persons would have turned 
any head but his own :”— 

‘*In the course of the spring, he called on me 
once or twice, at my request, early in the morning, 
and walked with me to Braid Hills, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, when he charmed me still 
more by his private conversation than he had ever 
done in company. He was passionately fond of 
the beauties of nature ; and I recollect once he told 
me, when I was admiring a distant prospect in 
one of our morning walks, that the sight of so 
many smoking cottages gave a pleasure to his 
mind, which none could understand who had not 
witnessed, like himself, the happiness and the worth 
which they contained. * * * 

‘“‘The last time I saw him was during the 
winter 1788-89, when he passed an evening with 
me at Drumsheugh, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, where I was then living. My friend, 
Mr. Alison, was the only other person in company. 
T never saw him more agreeable or interesting.” 


Besides the letters to Mr. Alison, the only 
other relics of Stewart’s correspondence 
consist of two unimportant letters to Francis 
Horner, and the following to Sir Samuel 
Romilly, dated from Kinneil House, where he 
resided after his retirement from Edinburgh: 

‘*My prar Sir,—I have yet to thank you for 
the very great pleasure I received from your Ob- 
servations on the Criminal Law of England. On 
every point which you have, there touched upon, 
your reasonings carried complete conviction to my 
mind ; and however unsuccessful they may have 
been in accomplishing your object in Parliament, I 
am satisfied that they must have produced a very 
strong impression on public opinion. I hope that 
nothing will discourage you from the prosecution 
of your arduous undertaking, in which you cannot 
fail to be seconded by the good wishes of every 
man of common humanity, whose understanding 
is not altogether blinded by professional or by 
political prejudices. 

‘¢T was more particularly interested in that part 
of your argument, where you combat Paley, whose 
apology for the existing system I never could read 
without feelings of indignation. Indeed, I have 
more than once lost my temper in discussing the 
merits of that part of his book with some of your 
countrymen, who were disposed to look up to him 
as an oracle, both in politics and in morals. Your 
reply to him is, in my opinion, quite unanswer- 
able. I ever am, my dear Sir, most sincerely 
yours, “ Dueanp STEWART.” 


Among the letters to Mr. Stewart, there is 





one from Burns, in which, referring to a 
poem which he enclosed, he pays him the 
compliment of asking his criticism. It is 
written from Ellisland, in July, 1790 :— 

“TI regret much that I cannot have an oppor- 
tunity of waiting on you, to have your strictures on 
this poem, how I have succeeded on the whole, if 
there is any incongruity in the imagery, or whether 
I have not omitted some apt rural paintings alto- 
gether. I will not pretend to say, whether it is 
owing to my prejudice in favour of a gentleman to 
whom I am so much indebted, or to your critical 
abilities ; but in the way of my trade as a poet, I 
will subscribe more implicitly to your strictures 
than to any individual on earth.” 

The present edition of Mr. Stewart’s col- 
lected works was to have been complete in 
ten volumes, but a supplementary volume is 
now announced, containing translations of the 
passages from ancient and foreign authors 

uoted in his writings, and a general index to 
the whole work. 





The History of Court Fools. By Dr. Doran. 

Bentley. 
Taxine leave of the reader in his closing 
chapter, Dr. Doran disclaims for his history 
of Court Fools any merit but that of industry. 
It is not, perhaps, very gracious to take a 
modest man at his word when he “ disquali- 
fies” himself; but, after reading the book, 
before we came to this modest passage, we 
asked ourselves, What can be said in its 
favour? And the only reply we could make 
was, It shows a good deal of research. The 
author has read Aristophanes, Suetonius, 
Gibbon, Lingard, Fligel, the Elizabethan 
dramatists, Fuller, Warton’s History of 
Poetry, Raikes’s Diary, Lord Campbell’s 
Lives, and other works of the same kind ; 
but has he compiled a book which will amuse 
the reader, or make him wiser or better ? 
We think not. We found it hard reading to 
follow him through a vast number of unim- 
portant and unconnected facts relating to all 
the buffoons since the flood, told in a style at 
once dry and flippant; and when we had 
closed the book, we felt a cynical contempt 
for humanity, which is neither a pleasant nor, 
indeed, a true view of mankind. All men are 
not yahoos, as Dr. Doran would persuade us. 
The following passage will give the reader an 
idea of the lively manner in which the subject 
is treated. The author traces the institution 
to its earliest known development in classic 
times :— 

“The Scurra, however, seem to have sunk to a 
level with the common buffoons, as we collect from 
the letter of Pliny to Genitor (I. ix. ep. 17). 
Pliny’s friend had written to him to express his 
disgust at a splendid entertainment where he had 
been a guest, being marred by the jokes, antics, 
and wiles of the professional scurre, cinedi, and 
moriones. The difference between the first and the 
last who belonged to the profession of fools, con- 
sisted in this,—the Scurra professed the art of 
exciting his hearers to risibility by extravagant yet 
sparkling wit. The Morio worked more quietly, 
and as if he joked licentiously by natural disposition 
thereto. It is worthy of observation that Pliny 
rather chides his friend. He writes, substantially, 
in reply, ‘Pray smooth your brow. I do not hire 
such fellows myself, but I do not turn up my nose 
at those who follow a contrary fashion. There is 
nothing novel or grateful to me in the hackneyed 
gestures of the wanton, the pleasantry of the jester, 
or the nonsense of the fool.’ And the philosopher 
adds, with great fairness, ‘You see it is not so 
much my judgment as my taste that is against 
them ;” and, he says further, ‘When I have read- 
ing, music, or the company of an actor at my own 
house, there are some guests who leave directly, or 
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who, if they stay, look as ‘ glumpy’ at the diver- 
sions I provide, as you did at those which lately 
marred your entertainment. The truth is,’ thus 
concludes the philosopher, and it is advice as 
valuable now as ever, ‘we should accept, as well- 
meant, the diversions provided for us by others, 
that they, in their turn, may be indulgent towards 
those we provide for them.’ One thing noteworthy 
here is, that the sensible people in Rome did not 
really care for the ‘fool.’ If the conquest of Scipio 
Asiaticus over Antiochus brought in that sort of 
entertainment, the best philosophers (for some 
stooped to folly) protested against it by both 
precept and exaiple.” 

Our next extract relates to the fools of the 
Court of James I. :— 


‘*To Archie Armstrong succeeded Muckle John, 
the last, perhaps, of the official court fools in 
England. In the Strafford Papers (vol. ii. p. 154) 
there is a letter from Mr. Garrard to Lord Straf‘ord, 
in which the latter is informed, ‘There is now a 
fool in his (Archie’s) place, Muckle John, but he 
will never be so rich, for he cannot abide money.’ 
Love of the precious metals was, indeed, a passion 
with Armstrong, whose avarice, however, was 
sometimes disappointed. It was especially so on 
an occasion when a nobleman placed in Archie’s 
hand some pieces of money which the jester thought 
too little for his merits ; he expressed his discon- 
tent, and the donor, seeming willing to change the 
silver coin for gold, received it from Archie, but 
put it into his own pocket. Instead of giving a 
gold Carolus or two in return, the courtier only 
bestowed on Armstrong the remark, that whatever 
wit he might possess as fool, he certainly had not 
the wit to know how to keep money when it was 
given to him. Muckle John was of a different 
quality, inasmuch that he cared nothing at all for 
mouey ; of which, nevertheless, considerable sums 
were spent upon him, to make him look like a fool 
of quality. For the following items of expenses in 
this respect, extracted from an account-book of the 
period, I. am indebted. to Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
whose ready kindness enables me to show Muckle 
John equipped from head to foot. 

‘*A long coat and suit of scarlet-colour serge 
for Muckle John, 10/. 10s. 6d. 

‘One pair of crimson silk hose, and one pair 
of gaiters and roses for Muckle John, 61s. 

‘*For a pair of silk and silver garters, and roses 
and gloves suitable for Muckle John, 110s. 

‘For a hat covered with scarlet, and a band 
suitable ; and for two rich feathers, one red, the 
other white, for Muckle John, 50s. 

‘Stags’-leather gloves, fringed with gold and 
silver. 

‘* A hat-band for Muckle John. 

“One pair of perfumed gloves, lined with 
sables, 5s.” 

When details of this kind, which are cer- 
tainly not very entertaining, are interspersed 
with moral saws, and political and religious 
reflections of the author’s own, our readers 
may well fancy that the book is not en- 
livening. After telling, and, moreover, miss- 
ing the point of some stories of French fools, 
Dr. Doran transports us to the nineteenth 
century for the purpose of letting off the 
following piece of heavy wit :— 

“‘Here I will close the record of French 
plaisants, The ‘plaisantes’ of Louis XV. have 
no claim to admission upon, my list; and at the 
court of his successors, the time had come when 

rinces had begun to be their own fools. The 
public lowered ‘ Liberty” to the level of fool, 
and the people paid dearly for their marotte, 
With the Empire, the nation had again its fool, 
under the name of ‘Glory; a costly toy which 
brought a splendid misery. How Louis Philippe 
could be his own jester, I shall have to show ina 
subsequent page. At the present Imperial Court, 
there is no official fool; but s ome persons may 
perhaps discover the Emperor’s ‘joculator’ in that 
wonderful man, the Count de Morny, whose last 
joke consisted in his telling the Imperial Legisla- 





ture that the utmost purity of election had brought 
them there, and that the utmost freedom of speech 
was their undoubted privilege. That the Count 
could say as much to the Members without, as the 
French say, ‘laughing at their noses,’ demonstrates 
how admirably he is qualified to be ‘joculator’ to 
the Empire at large. 

“The Count’s name, too, is so associated with 
that of Russia, that, apropos to court fools, I will 
now ask my readers to turn with me towards 
Muscovy, and see how fools have flourished at the 
court of the Czars, and, indeed, in the Northern 
courts of Europe generally.” 

This is the style in which Dr. Doran 
narrates the wit-combats of his heroes :— 

‘This fool’s name, or nickname, was Fagotto. 
He was short, fat, and bald; and he was the 
challenger of Bertoldo. When the King acceded 
to his request, and ordered the duel of the two 
fools to take place, he remarked to Fagotto, ‘ Now, 
proceed ; but take heed not to resemble Benevento, 
who went out to shear, and came home shorn.’ 

‘*Fagotto replied with a pompous boast, and then 
turning on his rival, assailed him with a species of 
amenities like those that used to pass between 
carnival fools on the Paris Boulevards, and before 
which every decent person fled. From this con- 
test Bertoldo issued triumphant; but the King 
again taxed his wit by ordering him to demon- 
strate in what way, ashe had asserted, the day- 
light ws whiter than milk, and stimulated him to 
success by promising him the bastinado ifhe failed. 

‘“‘ Bertoldo is said to have proved his assertion 
bya simple process. Having access everywhere, 
he entered the King’s bedchamber at night, and 
closing all the blinds, placed a pail of milk in the 
middle of the room. Alboin rising in the dark, 
overthrew the pail, and then calling lustily for day- 
light, Bertoldo let the same in upon him, with the 
remark, that if the milk had been clearer than 
daylight, he would have seen the former without 
the aid of the latter, whereupon Alboin rubbed 
his shins, shook his head, and supposed his phi- 
losophy was wrong.” 

Antiquities are apt to be a very dry study ; 
yet a Gibbon, a Scott, a Kemble, a Lingard, 
or a Macaulay, can breathe life into the dry 
bones. The secret seems to consist in the 
power of catching those points which are 
characteristic of the class or period described, 
and presenting them to the reader so as to 
conjure up a definite picture before the mind’s 
eye. Dr. Doran does not seem to us to 
possess this power. He chooses the most 
repulsive subjects, and thinks that he has 
brought them fairly before the reader when 
he has enumerated a string of facts relating to 
them in the style of‘ The Comic History of 
England.’ The great fault of his mind seems 
to be a lack of imagination, and a total absence 
of anything like genial humour. Neither 
could we discover a single flash of wit. From 
beginning to end of the book we travel. over 
a dead level of cynicism. 








The Three Clerks: a Novel. By Anthony 
Trollope, Author of ‘Barchester Towers,’ 
&e. 3 Vols. Bentley. 

Mr. Troops is no inconsiderable master of 

irony ; and it is not the least of his merits 

that—duly impressed, we doubt not, with the 
truth of the ancient maxim, 


“ridiculum acri 
Fortius”— 


he exercises his powers of sarcasm after a 
playful and amusing, rather than a truculent 
fashion. We might be pardoned if, previously 
to opening these volumes, we surmised, from 
the “antecedents” of their author, that his 
chief personages are “Clerks” ecclesiastical. 
His business, however, on the present occasion, 
is not with the ecclesiastical but the civil 





branch of the public service, and the changes 
introduced into it by the competitive ex- 
amination and other supposed reforms. The 
re of the tale is extremely simple. Harry 

orman and his friend Alaric Tudor are 
fellow-clerks in that model of public offices, 
the “Weights and Measures”—“ the handsome 
edifice which stands so conspicuously confront- 
ing the Treasury Chambers.” Charley Tudor, 
a cousin of Alaric—“a gay-hearted, thought- 
less, rollicking young lad”—holds a situation 
in the “Internal Navigation Office —a 
branch of the Civil Service located in Somerset 
House, which has little else to redeem it from 
the lowest depths of official vulgarity than 
the ambiguous respectability of its material 
position.” By a fortunate concurrence of 
events, Mrs. Woodward, a widow lady residing 
at Hampton, has three fair daughters, with 
whom our Three Clerks very aptly and 
naturally fall in love, and are, finally, made 
happy in the bonds of matrimony, though not 
without preliminary experience of such rubs 
and impediments as the course of true love, in 
novels at least, is always doomed to encounter, 
Thus Alaric supplants Norman in the affec- 
tions of Gertrude, the eldest of the young 
ladies. Norman, however, consoles himself by 
marrying Linda, the second daughter, and 
appears to have been no loser by the change ; 
while bright-eyed Katie, the youngest and the 
“best of all the three,” falls to the lot of 
“ Charley the Navvie,” after he has amended 
his “rollicking thoughtless” ways, in compl- 
ance with her earnest injunction : “ You will 
be steady, Charley, wont you ; you will try to 
be steady, wont you, dear Charley ?” 

Alaric and Norman, with other candidates 
for promotion in the Civil Service, undergo a. 
competitive examination, of which the follow- 
ing extract furnishes a sample :— 

‘« The examination lasted for four days, and it was 
arranged that on each of the four days, each of the 
five candidates should be called up to undergo a 
certain quantum of Mr. Jobbles’ vivd voce. This 
part of his duty Mr. Jobbles performed with a 
mildness of manner that was beyond all praise. 
A mother training her first-born to say ‘ papa,’ 
could not do so with a softer voice, or more affec- 
tionate demeanour. 

* ¢The planet Jupiter ? said he to Mr. Precis ;. 
*I have no doubt you know accurately the com- 
puted distance of that planet from the sun, and 
also that of our own planet. Could you tell me 
now, how would you calculate the distance im 
inches, say from London-bridge to the nearest por- 
tion of Jupiter’s disc, at twelve o'clock on the Ist 
of April? Mr. Jobbles, as he put his little ques- 
tion, smiled the sweetest of smiles ; and spoke in a 
tone conciliating and gentle, as though he were: 
asking Mr. Precis to dine with him and take part 
of a bottle of claret at half-past six. 

‘But, nevertheless, Mr. Precis looked very blank. 

““¢T am not asking the distance, you know,’ 
said Mr. Jobbles, smiling sweeter than ever; ‘I 
am only asking how you would compute it.’ 

‘*But still Mr. Precis looked exceedingly blank. 

“‘* Never mind,’ said Mr. Jobbles, with all the 
encouragement which his voice could give, ‘ never 
mind.’ Now, suppose that a be a mile-stone: },. 
a turnpike-gate,’—and so on.” 

On a comparison of the ‘Three Clerks’ with 
its predecessors, the ‘ Warden,’ and ‘ Barches- 
ter Towers, we can scarcely compliment. the 
author on having surpassed, in his new work, 
the interest of his earlier productions. We 
hope he has not withdrawn altogether from 
the domain of our cathedral establishments, 
the ground on which, to use an expression of 
his own, “the first-fruits of his vine were 


offered up,” and whose fertility is imex- 


haustible. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Parliamentary Government considered with Reference to a 
Reform of Parliament: an Essay. By Earl Grey, 
Bentley. 

Biooraphy of Elisha Kent Kane. By William Elder. 
Philadelphia: Childs and Peterson. London: Triibner 
and Co. 

The Dramatic Works of John Lilly. With Notes and some 
Account of His Life and Writings. By F. W. Fairholt, 
FS.A, 2 Vols. J. R. Smith. 

Contributions to the Ethnography of Italy and Greece, By 
Robert Ellis, B.D. John W. Parker and Son. 

A Vindication of the Hymn Te Deum Laudamus, By 
Ebenezer Thomson, Esq. J. Russell Smith. 

The Life and Poetry of Chaucer: a Lecture, By the Rev. 
Thomas Markby, M.A. John W. Parker and Son. 

The Earliest Inhabitants We Italy: from Theodore Mommsen’s 
History of Rome. Translated by George Robertson, 
with Preface by Dr. Schmitz, John W. Parker and Son. 

Japan Opened: compiled chiefly from the Narrative of the 
American Expedition to Japan, in the Years 1852-3-4, 
Religious Tract Society. 

Parthenia: or, The Last Days of Paganism, By Eliza B, 
Lee. Routledge and Co. 

William Paterson; the Merchant Statesman and Founder 
of the Bank of England: his Life and Trials. By 8. 

annister, M.A. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 

Hardwicke’s Annual Biography for 1857. By Edward 
Walford, M.A. R. Hardwicke. 

On Squinting, Paralytic Affections of the Eye, and certain 
Forms of Impaired Vision. By Carsten Holthouse, 
F.R.C.S.E. Churchill. 

A Parting Memorial of His Ministry. By the Rev. Henry 
Grey, D.D. T. Nelson and Sons, 

— Hamilton; a Novel. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. 3 
ols. Bentley. 

Liverpool Ho! a Matter-of-Fact Story. By Powys Oswyn. 
J. F. Hope. 

Town Life. By the Author of ‘Liverpool Life,’ &. W. 
Tweedie. 

Memorandum of the Impr ts in the Administration of 
India during the Last Thirty Years. 

A Piece of the Royal Wedding Cake, By H. R, Lumley, 
Esq. W. Thomas. 

In A Vindication of the Hymn Te Deum Lauda- 

mus from Errors and Misrepresentations of a Thou- 

sand Years, Mr. Ebenezer Thomson points out some 
corrupt readings which have crept into the text in 
the lapse of years, and draws attention to certain 
niceties of diction which are liable to escape notice 
in our English translation. For instance, he un- 
derstands the sentence, 7’ ad liberandum suscep- 
turus hominem, to mean, When thou wast about to 
take upon thee the nature of man in order to de- 
liver him, and refers it to the passage in St. Paul’s 

Epistle to the Hebrews—‘‘ He took not on him 

the nature of angels, but the seed of Abraham.” 

For Aternd fac cum sanctis tuis gloria numerari, 

the oldest MSS. read munerari. This alteration 

Mr. Thomson believes to involve a point of doc- 

trine. Into such word-splitting we shall not enter; 

but his reading is certainly the best and strongest 
in a poetical point of view. We are glad to see 
that he deprecates the wretche! reforms which 
were made in the hymns of the Roman Breviary 
in deference to the pseudo-classical and pagan ideas 
which came in vogue at the renaissance, and cast 
their icy shadow over the art and literature of 

Europe. The best of it is, that many of these ‘‘im- 

provements” turn out to involve solecisms and 

false quantities. For instance, for Qui Para- 
clétus diceris, in the Veni Creator Spiritus of St. 

Ambrose, the modern Roman Breviary reads Qui 

diceris Paraclitus. To the ‘Vindication’ proper 

is appended the text of the Te Dewm from the folio 
edition (Paris, 1613), collated with nearly twenty 

ancient MSS., dating from the year 800 to 1500. 

Then follows an English version, which may pos- 

sibly be more correct than the common one, but 

which is certainly not so poetical. It has not the 
fine metrical swing in which the translator of the 
sixteenth century, whoever he was, so admirably 
caught the spirit of the original. For instance, 

“Thee the praiseworthy company of prophets 

+++. praise,” is not so fine as ‘‘ The goodly fel- 

lowship of the prophets praise Thee.” Again, 

“Deign, Lord, this day to keep us without sin,” 

18 @ poor substitute for ‘* Vouchsafe, O Lord, to 

keep us this day without sin.” Then follow ver- 

sions in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, old English, 
and old French, together with a very beautiful 

Meditation’ from the Arundel MSS., and an ana- 

lysis of the word ‘‘Gospel,” containing some 

curious philological matter. 





St. John’s Wood Proprietary School, publishes a 
very interesting and judicious lecture on The Life 
and Poetry of Chaucer. It displays not only ex- 
cellent taste and a due appreciation of his author, 
but a very considerable knowledge of the literature 
and antiquities of England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Repudiating all translations, Mr. Markby 
maintains that Chaucer is not more difficult to un- 
derstand than Sir Walter Scott; we would add, 
not half so difficult as Burns. ‘‘ In putting to- 
gether the following lecture,” he says, ‘‘I was 
much indebted to Mr, Bell’s excellent edition of 
Chaucer. And as it [the lecture] may perhaps be 
read by some to whom the writings of the great 
poet are not familiar, I take this opportunity of 
remarking that any one of ordinary good educa- 
tion, who will take the trouble to consult the Life 
and Jntroduction pretixed to that work, with the 
glossary in the last volume, will find no difficulty 
in understanding them.” There is one point in 
the sketch of the poet’s life which seems to us to 
require some consideration. Chaucer, it is known, 
during the last few months of his life, occupied a 
house ‘‘in the garden of the chapel of the Blessed 
Mary of Westminster.” Mr. Markby afterwards 
states that the site of this house is now occupied 
by Henry VII.’s chapel. We should rather think 
the garden here mentioned was Covent, or Con- 
vent Garden. Cheerfulness, according to Mr. 
Markby, is the most striking characteristic of 
Chaucer's poetry. _ Coleridge was of the same opi- 
nion, only he called it ‘‘geniality.” This at once 
stamps him,” adds Mr. Markby, “as of the first 
rank of poets. All great poets are cheerful. No- 
thing perhaps so effectually degrades Byron from 
the first rank as his puling, whining egotism.” 

Japan Opened is an abridgement of the lengthy 
account given by Commodore Perry of his mission 
to Japan. American vessels had been from time 
to time wrecked on the Japanese coast, the sailors 
had been detained by the authorities, and the 
United States found that in order to protect the 
lives and properties of its citizens it was necessary 
to make a demonstration of physical force. Ac- 
cordingly, Commodore Perry sailed in the Missis- 
sippi, on the 24th of November, 1852 ; and on the 
26th of May his squadron anchored in the harbour 
of Napha, the principal port of the Great Loo 
Choo island. In February, 1854, a treaty was 
signed, securing to the Americans the right of in- 
tercourse with the cities of Simoda, Hokodadi, 
and Nagasaki ; and in the September of the same 
year, a similar treaty was entered into between 
the Emperor and the British Government. In 
1856, two British steamers were denied admission 
into the harbour of Nagasaki; but they boldly 
entered, sent a remonstrance to the Emperor, and 
the result was the publication of an edict declaring 
that in future the three ports should be open to 
the ships of England, Russia, France, and the 
United States. The book is published by the 
Religious Tract Society, and is interspersed with 
reflections moral and religious. 

Parthenia ; or, the Last Days of Paganism, is 
an attempt to depict life in the fourth century of 
the Christian era. Julian the Apostate is the 
hero, and he falls in love with Parthenia, the 
beautiful priestess of Pallas Athene, who becomes 
a Christian, and on the Emperor's tragic death 
retires to a convent in Syria. To avoid anachro- 
nisms in a novel of which the scene is laid in the 
times of the Greek and Roman civilization, re- 
quires an immense amount of learning, and after 
all le jew ne vaut pas la chandelle. It is no dispa- 
ragement to Miss Eliza Buckminster Lee to say 
that her learning is not equal to the task. A lady 
cannot be expected to have studied classical litera- 


| ture with sufficient accuracy to enable her to de- 


pict life in a phase so different from that of which 
we have personal experience. It is not swearing 
‘by all the Graces and the Loves,” and by the 
‘* Grapes of Bacchus,” that will'make a story classi- 
cal, Roman Emperors were not crowned. But 
there are some anachronisms from which a know- 
ledge even of church history would have saved the 
authoress. No Christian of the fourth century 
would have condemned asceticism, nor did the 
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church ever keep the “ Sabbath” as a festival, the 
‘*Sabbath” in ecclesiastical language meaning 
Saturday ; nor was confirmation ever conferred 
separately from baptism, a bishop being present ; 
nor could a Greek, accustomed to the sculptures 
and paintings of a heathen temple, have been 
scandalised by the splendour of a Christian church ; 
nor were surplices in use by that name in the 
fourth century, being then called ‘‘albs ;” nor were 
they ever, under any name, a “ gorgeous” vest- 
ment, being simply loose linen garments; nor 
would a heathen have been permitted to be present 
at the celebration of the Christian sacraments ; nor 
would a Jew have pronounced the word ‘‘Jeho- 
vah.” These are a few of the anachronisms to be 
found in this volume. We advise the authoress to 
depict the times and the persons she is personally 
acquainted with. The merit of a novel of classical 
times consists in its accuracy as a work of imita- 
tive art, and this merit is obviously beyond her 
reach. 

As civilization advances privacy becomes more 
and more difficult. If you are at all remarkable 
in any way, your friends, as Béranger complains, 
cut you up into newspaper articles. Mr. Wal- 
ford at least waits for the death of his patient 
before he cuts up his life, and at the end of each 
year brings out a collection of short memoirs of 
those who have died during its course. His 
Annual Biography for 1857 now lies before us. It is 
a very useful and entertaining little book, and the 
longer articles, some of which Mr. Walford con- 
tributed to ‘The Times,’ are pleasantly written. 

Mr. Carsten Holthouse, F.R.C.S., has just 
brought out a treatise On Squinting, Paralytic 
Affections of the Eyes, and Certain Forms of Im- 
paired Vision. He is in favour of dividing the 
muscle by which the strabismus is produced, as 
the only effectual remedy. 

A Parting Memorial of His Ministry is a volume 
of sermons delivered in the church called ‘‘ Free St. 
Mary’s,” in Edinburgh, by the Rev. Henry Gray, 
D.D. They are written in that ornate style which 
characterizes the sermons by Scottish Presbyterian 
ministers, but there is nothing very new in their 
manner of treating old subjects. 

In Liverpool Ho, a Matter-of-Fact Story, Mr. 
Powys Oswyn depicts the ‘‘merchant-princes ” of 
the Mersey in no flattering colours. The aristo- 
cracy of pelf are not, indeed, a very inviting class ; 
but this tale has too much the character of a per- 
sonal invective to be an effective satire. The 
author does not allow himself time to fill in the 
rough sketches of his characters, who therefore 
appear like mere abstractions, not actual men and 
women. The story is founded on the wrongs of 
Paul Tresson, a clerk in the counting- house of one of 
the Liverpool ‘‘clerk-grinders,” Paul falls in love 
with Clare Ashurst, the daughter of a merchant, 
writes horrible poetry, is accused of being a thief, 
and is finally murdered by his rival, White Har- 
combe. Clare Ashurst dies on his grave, and 
Kate Mortimore, another young lady who was in 
love with Tresson, is forced by her father to marry 
the scoundrelly clerk who has wrongfully accused 
him. Finally, her father and White Harcombe 
both die in lunatic asylums. The author is 
evidently not without talent, and has the art of 
writing forcibly ; but he must go through a good 
deal of laborious intellectual training before he can 
aspire to write a really effective book. 

The author of Town Life evidently understands 
the subject he treats of. His object is ‘‘to show 
the moral and social condition of the people, as ex- 
hibited by the practices and habits” of the lower 
orders in towns. He shows that crime almost 
always originates in the amusements of the people. 
These consist of drinking, dog-fighting, cock-fight- 
ing, prize-fighting, free-and-easies, the social meet- 
ings connected with ‘‘friendly societies,” and penny 
theatres. The author very sensibly proposes to 
elevate the morals of the people by endeavouring 
to afford them amusements more healthful both to 
mind and body ; but here lies the difficulty. You 
may bring a horse to the water, but you. cannot 
make him drink ; and you may place an English 
peasant or operative in a park, or a play-ground, 
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or a gymnasium, but you cannot prevent him from 
drinking. As a remedy for this state of things, the 
author proposes something analogous to the Maine 
liquor law. We fear that such an enactment would 
be utterly powerless for good. 

An official-looking pamphlet, without name of 
author or publisher, and entitled Memorandum of the 
Improvements in the Administration of India during 
the last Thirty Years, has been sent to us. It con- 
tains a valuable record of the enormous advance in 
every branch of social improvement made within 
the period mentioned. Beginning with the re- 
venue, it shows that the taxes are now levied on a 
more equitable, and at the same time remunerative, 
system than formerly, in all the Presidencies. It 
then proceeds to point out the reforms effected in 
the judicature of the country, by the establishment 
of native courts of justice, and the adoption of the 
new codes, drawn up by the commission of 1883 ; 
the regulation of the police, and prison discipline ; 
the suppression of Thuggee, Dacoitee, piracy, in- 
fanticide, suttee, witchcraft, Tragga, human sacri- 
fices, slavery, Vet Begaree or forced labour, and 
the discontinuance of connexion, on the part of 
Government, with the idolatrous rites of the 
natives. Under the head of Public Works are 
enumerated the restoration of the ancient irrigation 
works, which had fallen into decay, on account of 
the wars with which the country was harassed— 
the Jumna, Ganges, Punjab, and Scinde Canals, 
the Coleroon works, the Godavery, Kistna and 
Palar anticuts, and innumerable roads, Tie 
chapter on education is extremely interesting, and 
clearly shows that at least as much in proportion 
to the Company’s powers has been done for the 
Indian people as for our own poor at home, This 
is a curious and well-timed pamphlet. 


New Editions. 


The History of England from the Accession of James the 
Second. By Lord Macaulay. Vol. III, Longman and 
C 


0, 

Bothwell; a Poem. In Six Parts. By William Edmond- 
stoune Aytoun, D.C.L. Third Edition, revised, Black- 
wood and Sons, 

The Works of Professor Wilson, Edited by His Son-in- 
pony Professor Ferrier, Vol, XI, Tales, Blackwood 
and Sons, 


ae Herbert. By a Lady. New Edition. Longman and 


0. 
A Dictionary of Medicine and Surgery: Designed for Popu- 
lar Use. By Alexander fagekes, M.D. Revised by 


Robert W. Macaulay, M.D. Fourteenth Edition, Edin- 
burgh: A. and C. Black. 


Memoir of the Rev. George Wagner, M.A. By John Nassau 
Simpkinson, M.A, Second Edition, Cambridge: Mac- 
millan and Co, 

Dr. Aytoun has brought out a third edition of 
Bothwell, revised. In a preface, written in the 
best tone of feeling, he thanks his critics for the 
‘essential service” they have done him in point- 
ing out ‘‘ the faults which are most glaringly con- 
spicuous in his style,” and shows that this is not a 
mere ironical cloak for vexation by actually excising 
or rewriting the parts to which they objected. Every 
one must acknowledge the truth of the following 
remarks, and admire the candour of the writer :— 
“There is a peculiarity,” he says, ‘attendant 
upon poetical composition, which is well known to 
those who practise it, though it may not be so to 
the general reader—and that is, that a certain pe- 
riod must elapse before the writer can discern the 
precise nature of his faults, or regain the power of 
correcting them,” Every young writer who has 
experienced the horror of seeing in the county 
newspaper the sonnet which, when it left his 
hands, appeared a model of correctness, will sym- 
pathize with Professor Aytoun. Of the merits and 
defects of ‘Bothwell’ we have already spoken; 
the revision has certainly improved it, 

The eleventh volume of Professor Wilson’s col- 
lected works consists of the Zales, comprising Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life, Trials of Margaret 
Lindsay, and The Foresters. These charming tales 
are too well known to require a comment on our 
part. 

We are essentially a domestic people, and tales 
of domestic life are therefore popular among us. 
They form, in fact, an important engine for the 
moral and religious education of young ladies, and 





are supplied by writers and bought by parents 
with this object. Of this class are Amy Herbert, 
and the other works by the same author, which 
Messrs. Longman are now bringing out in a cheap 
form, Of‘ Amy Herbert,’ with which the series 
commences, ten thousand copies, we are told, have 
been circulated, and we rejoice to hear it. The 
moral teaching of these tales is ‘somewhat narrow 
and conventional, as we have from time to time 
pointed out ; but their tone is on the whole good. 

Tn the well-known poem in which Burns describes 
his colloquy with Death, the grim potentate com- 
plains that a certain Dr. Hornbook— 

“ Has grown sae weel acquent wi’ Buchan 
An’ ither chaps, 
The weans haud out their fingers laughin’ 

An’ pouk my hips,” 
But Buchan’s ‘Domestic Medicine’ must yield 
the pas in these days of enlightenment to Dr. 
Alexander Macaulay’s Dicti of Medicine and 
Surgery, of which a fourteenth edition, revised and 
almost rewritten by Dr. Robert Welbank Macau- 
lay, has just appeared. It is a book which ought 
to be on the shelves of every paterfamilias. Here 
he will find, not only explanations of medical terms, 
but rules for “diagnosing” all the maladies that 
flesh is heir to, directions for their treatment, and 
plain and sensible remarks on diet, regimen, and 
the preservation of health. 

As example is better than precept, so, we be- 
lieve, religious biographies are more effective than 
polemical treatises ; of the two, they are certainly 
the more entertaining. We are not, therefore, sur- 
prised at the popularity of this species of com- 
position, or at the fact that a Memoir of the Rev. 
George Wagner, M.A., late Incumbent of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Brighton, has reached a second edi- 
tion, though it is somewhat feebly written, as 
a long panegyric must necessarily be. Mr. 
Wagner seems, indeed, to have been a most excel- 
lent clergyman. Though evidently a strong Pro- 
testant, he yet avoided controversy as much as might 
be, was content to allow other people to hold 
their own opinions without insulting or denounc- 
ing them, and confined himself in his public teach- 
ing to enforcing those doctrines in which all pro- 
fessing Christians agree. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Address of the President of the Queen's College, Belfast, to 
the ee and Students at the Close of the Year 
1857, Dublin: A. Thom and Sons, 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Rock Specimens in the 
Musewm of Practical Geology. By Andrew C, Ramsay, 
F.R.S. Printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Three Reports of the Use of the Steam Coals of the “ Hartle 
District” of Northumberland in Marine Boilers. By W. 
G. Armstrong, F.R.S., J. A. Longridge, and T, Richard- 
son, M.A. Newcastle-on-Tyne: A. Rei 


id, 

A pho System of Drill, By Lieutenant Hartley. 0. F. 

ens. 

Crime, in its Relation to Religion, Education, and Laws, as 
Exhibited at Home and Abroad, By the Rev. Giles 
Pugh. Wertheim and Co, 

Proressor Ramsay’s Descriptive Catalogue of the 

Rock-Specimens in the Museum of Practical Geology 

is one of a series of detailed catalogues which the 

lecturers at the School of Mines in Jermyn-street 
are preparing for the illustration of the various 
departments of the Museum of Practical Geology. 

The rock-specimens, which have been chiefly col- 

lected by the Government surveyors whilst working 

at the geological map of England and Wales, are 
in this catalogue described according to their litho- 
logical characters, with indications of their respec- 
tive places in the geological order of formations, 
and of their geographical distribution ; and all who 
wish to learn what are the external characters of 
such stony substances, or ‘‘rocks,” as conglomerate, 
grit, sandstone, limestone, shale, schist, gneiss, 
granite, trap, lava, and their innumerable varieties 
(some of them of great importance in commerce 
and the arts), should certainly take this valuable 
guide-book in hand, and study the specimens so 
pf arranged and described by Professor Ramsay 
and his assistants. This catalogue contains also 
some useful notes, elucidating the nature of 
glaciers, rock-salt, coal, slaty structure of rocks, 
volcanic phenomena, and other points of physical 
geology, 


_—_—— 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

Our readers will remember that the pros- 
perity of the Queen’s University in Ireland 
was seriously threatened by some unseemly 
disputes between their officers and professors. 
We do not much like to meddle with our ex- 
citable fellow-subjects on the other side of the 
Channel, but we give the following Address in 
extenso, for the purpose of showing that the 
differences in question have not interfered 
with the practical usefulness of one at least 

among the colleges. 
Address. 

Mr. Vice-President, Professors, and Students, — 
The names of the successful candidates for class 
prizes at the end of last session, and for scholar- 
ships at the commencement of the present one, 
having now been read, you must accept this public 
notification, in our collegiate and corporate capa- 
city, as tantamount to the conferring of the special 
honours on the individual student called forward 
personally to receive the distinctions directly from 
this chair. There still exists a difficulty in holding 
over the rewards of one session for combination 
with the results for exhibitions, at the beginning of 
another ; and, whether this may in future be over- 
come or not, no injury can arise to the student who 
has achieved any success, owing to the official 
announcements which, from time to time, place his 
name in its proper position. But, irrespective of 
this, it does appear right that, within these walls, 
there should annually be, if not in a public, yet in 
a collegiate assemblage, some formal recognition of 
the honourable efforts of students, of the arduous 
and impartial labours of their professors, whether 
as teachers or examiners, and of the equally just 
decisions of the Council in its declarations of merit, 
and its awards of valuable emoluments, placed at 
our disposal by the generous confidence of the 
State. 

Gentlemen, reserving for another portion of this 
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address some thoughts arising from the considera- 
tion of the two classes now indicated by the reading 
of these names—viz., those who, for the present, 
may have achieved success, and those who, per- 
haps, from a variety of uncontrolled and disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, may have failed to secure it 
> proceed at once to consider the position of this 
college on the broader scale of the distinction she 
has gained, not so much in competition with the 
sister institutions of Cork and Galway, each, in 
her own sphere, having nobly won, in the arena of 
science and literature, varied triumphal wreaths, 
but of this, your alma mater, when thrown into 
direct rivalry with the oldest universities and col- 
leges of Great Britiain. In doing this, I shall forget 
neither the perfect unity of the Queen’s Colleges, 
asgone in design and object, combined under the 
same statutory laws, and associated through the 
powerful electric affinities of a common and gene- 
rous science ; nor the profound veneration due to 
ancient and renowned seats of learning, whence 
have sprung men who have ennobled humanity, 
adorned all the learned professions, and mightily 
assisted in establishing the supremacy of this em- 
pire. Ihave found the greater number of scientific 
men ready to award the due tribute of praise, 
whenever the statement of success is plainly, and 


. not invidiously, put forward. Any of a contrary 


spirit are not worthy the trouble of a notice, ex- 
cept to transfer them at once to the appropriate 
list of other ungenerous men. My simple duty is 
to show, by the production of facts, that our courses 
are, on the whole, suitable to the demands of the 
country and of the time; that the professorial in- 
struction given here, as arising out of those courses, 
is equal to that which exists in any other college ; 
and that the sound practical knowledge obtained 
by the students, throughout their whole curricula, 
enables them, when brought into competition with 
others, to obtain positions alike advantageous to 
themselves and creditable to the college. 

Tn order to understand aright our present position, 
it is necessary to keep these three points steadily in 
view ; because, on the one hand, extreme opinions 
have been held regarding the extent of our pre- 
scribed courses ; and, on the other, in respect to 
the supposed difficulty or impolicy of carrying any 
proved or necessary modification. Into the ques- 
tion itself, however, of the sustentation of these 
courses, as they at present exist, or of their abate- 
ment or change, I do not here formally enter. The 
Queen’s Colleges Commission are now occupied 
with the consideration of these important points ; 
and, from all we know of the impartiality, zeal, 
and judiciousness of its distinguished members, we 
can entertain no doubt that any recommendation 
of theirs will be founded on the extensive evidence 
they have obtained, and on a desire to promote the 
best interests of the colleges, on their real founda- 
tion of united education. Apart from this, I can- 
not surrender my individual hope of the prospect of 
some relief, in certain cases, from intellectual pres- 
sure in professorial departments possessing little 
interest to the student, from his consciousness that 
the subjects involved, so far from having any bear- 
ing on his future prospects and destiny, are actually 
impeding, by their prescribed necessity, his on- 
ward march to spheres of usefulness congenial with 
his tastes and adopted objects, This expression of 
individual opinion, in regard to such students, 
leaves me quite unshackled to vindicate, against 
all gainsayers, the general steps of advance- 
ment adopted by the founders of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, in introducing into their courses subjects 
not generally incorporated into the curricula of 
other universities. It is no inconsistency to assign 


. toall these branches their co-ordinate place, and 


yet to be prepared to grant an extended option, in 
certain required cases. Beyond all these matters 
of opinion regarding this, the great fact, however, 
isnow established, by the late introduction, through 
the State, of competitive examinations for almost 
every department, that, though, ten years ago, we 
anticipated the demand, that demand at present 
Places us on a vantage ground, which, had it been 
abandoned in our earlier struggles, it would be dif: 
ficult ever after to obtain. 


JOURNAL OF BELLES LETTRES, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


We were careful to give full scope to the hu- 
manising and ennobling studies of the inspirations, 
the oratory, the philosophy, and philology of the 
glorious languages of ancient Greece and Rome. 
We did not fear to assign to the English language, 
and its wonderful literature, a prominence which 
has already redounded to our credit ; and with the 
ancient and the vernacular, we associated the 
study of the modern languages, combining, as they 
do, to throw open to the scholar and the man of 
enterprise, the outlets and inlets of knowledge, 
commerce, and enlightenment, through every re- 
gion of the globe. Mathematics and mental science, 
in their exhaustless applications—the one dealing 
with matter brought under the reasonings of the 
mind, the other with the immaterial mind in the 
exercise of her powers of reasoning and laws of 
thought—were certain to have assigned to them 
their sublime and controlling position ; for, so long 
as the world and philosophy last, they must, re- 
spectively, assert their high prerogative. But the 
inductive principle, resting on facts and experience, 
required more besides ; and we should have failed 
in our mission, had we not granted to the natural 
sciences that place, which, by their universality 
and astounding discoveries, and every-day practi- 
cal utility, they claim as their peculiar inheritance. 
Thus, in our arts department, language and science 
are blended in perfect harmony; and it is right 
that it should be so. Language is the pioneer and 
gracious interpreter of all, guiding the path of the 
inquirer into the records of the past, that he may 
be able to understand the demands of the present, 
and provide for the coming exigencies of the fu- 
ture. Science, aided by speech and written lan- 
guage, takes her wide range of discovery through- 
out all nature, deduces wealth from the bowels of 
the earth, the abysses of the ocean, and the atmo- 
sphere itself, becomes the transmitter of the mani- 
fold productions of agriculture, art, and manufac- 
ture, to the most distant climes, and is always, 
when guided by the light and impelled by the 
power of Christianity, the faithful guardian of 
those great interests which establish, in all the 
places of her abode, the immortal principles of 
freedom and civilization. So much for our courses 
in arts. 

That the professors charged with the high duty 
of giving instruction in them, have thoroughly 
fulfilled their trust, facts which have attracted no 
common notice, afford the most unquestionable 
testimony. If I may be permitted, I will narrate, 
in a few words, a conversation which I had with 
an influential friend, regarding the success of our 
students at the late examinations for the East 
India Company’s service. He could not well 
comprehend, how an infant college should so soon 
assert so high a standing against the oldest univer- 
sities in the empire, and appeared to think, that 
there must have existed, in the case, some unusual 
and accidental circumstances to account for it. I 
undertook to enlighten him, My reply was, No 
accident can have produced the succession of 
triumphs which I will state to you. It was no 
accident which, last year, at the Woolwich exami- 
nation, placed Mr. Miller 1100 marks above all 
competitors at entrance, and which has enabled 
him again, this year, to hold his pre-eminent posi- 
tion, whilst many others have been depressed in 
the scale. Itcould be none, that gave such marked 
success to three men, at the still far greater and 
more extended examinations for these East India 
prizes—three of the only four from Irish colleges, 
who stand amongst the successful twelve from all, 
As little was it accidental, that Mr. Ingram, one 
of our scholars and law students, carried, at the 
London Inns of Courts, on remarkably distin- 
guished answering, the three years’ most valuable 
scholarship, thrown open for competition to all the 
gentlemen studying in those courts; and as little 
so, that numbers of our medical men have been 
selected on merit to fill the highest offices within 
the reach of such; whilst this year, at the Queen’s 
University, no medical candidate of ours for gra- 
duation was rejected; but, on the contrary, each 
was recommended to the Senate, as qualified, not 
L only to obtain his degree, but to go in for the 
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higher honour examination. I said then, as I 
repeat the same here, that all these gentlemen, and 
others who, in various quarters, have done us 
honour, have had, in common with all their fellow- 
students, the advantage of sitting under the pre- 
lections of professors who have vindicated the 
impartial discrimination of the Government in 
appointing them ; whose knowledge and learning 
fully bring them up to the occasion and the neces- 
sity ; whose exertions, both for the benefit of the 
college and the advancement of the students, are 
as unabated as they are judicious; and whose 
labours are, from year to year, rewarded by such 
natural and satisfactory results. Without this, 
such marked success would have been impossible. 

I may here add that numerous important posts 
have since been assigned on the ground of merit to 
our students, a correct list of whom I will present 
in my forthcoming report to Parliament. 

It is only necessary that I should embody into 
this address the official return of the examination 
for the civil service of the East India Company, 
the places assigned by competition being only 
twelve :— 


List of the Successful Candidates. 





Name, Ag Place of Education. Fi 
=" a 


Age on the 





Mr. Beveridge ...| 20 


Queen’s College, Belfast ...| 2427 
Mr. Carpenter ...| 20 23) 


Brighton College... ses] 2374 


Mr. Munro ..| 18 | Edinburgh Universit 2311 
Mr. Barkley...) 21 | Queen’s College, Belfast _.,.| 2307 
Mr. Wavell _...|_ 18 | St. John’s College, Cambridge} 2207 
Mr. Duthoit ...| 22 | Exeter College, Oxford .-.| 2119 
Mr. Howell 22 | St. John’s College, Oxford ...| 2100 
Mr. Trae ..| 21 | Trinity College, Dublin _ ...| 2092 
Mr. Crosthwaite.| 21 | St, John’s College, Oxford ...| 2087 
Mr. Smyth ...| 21 | Queen’s College, Belfast  .,.| 2051 
Mr. Sutherland...} 22 | Lincoln College, Oxford — ...| 1941 
Mr. Moens ...| 22 | Merton College, Oxford ...| 1914 














In the first return we received, Mr. Barkley was 
placed as equal with the successful man of Cam- 
bridge ; but this was a mistake, as, in reality, he 
ranked 100 marks above him, and stood only four 
below the third of the fortunate men. It is worthy 
of your notice that, within the last two years and a 
half, six of these great appointments have been 
gained by the Queen’s Colleges, two having been 
previously carried by Cork, and one by Galway, a 
success remarkable when every circumstance is 
taken into account. Respecting the important, 
but much less extensive and difficult examination 
for admission to the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, the report which I hold in my hand 
justly assigns great praise to Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, for having organized a department for the spe- 
cial instruction of young men wishing to enter that 
academy, as well as for the signal success resulting 
from this laudable effort. The tabular returns of 
this same report, however, present Mr. Miller, the 
only student sent forward by this college to com- 
pete in this department, as nobly standing in the 
first place, against all competitors, at the second 
year’s great encounter. Some remarkable changes 
are referred to in this report, in order to encourage 
the laying of sound foundations, and to discourage 
what is known to be meant by cramming. I quote 
as follows, at page 40 of the last report of the 
Woolwich examination :— 

“The changes which occurred in the relative position of 
the members of the class, after nine months’ instruction at 
the academy, are very curious, Perhaps the most remark- 
able instances of these changes are to be found in the cases 
of the gentlemen educated at Trinity College, 1 ublin, who, 
at the competitive examination in June, 1856, obtained the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and twenty-sixth places; where- 
as, at the examination at the Royal Military Academy, in 
June, 1857, they stood relatively to the other members of 
their own class, third, fourteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, 
twenty-first; and in the whole theoretical class, third, 
fourteenth, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and thirtieth; while 
not one of them has been promoted to the first division of 
the practical class. A reference to Table 1 will, probably, 
aecount sufficiently for these alterations, It will there be 
seen that these gentlemen obtained their high places at the 
competitive examination by gaining a comparatively small 
number of marks in a great number of subjects (ie., nine 
or ten), while other candidates, who, having devoted them- 
selves to the more accurate acquirement of a fewer number 
of subjects (i.e., six or seven), incurred a loss of position at 
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the time, have now, when practically tested, amply justified 
the wisdom of their choice. . more conclusive 
proof of the wisdom of Mr. Moseley’s arguments against 
eramming and diffusive reading could hardly have been 
desired,”* 

In regard to our University position and pros- 
pects, it is extremely gratifying to be able to record 
a very decided and encouraging advancement dur- 
ing the past year; the number of graduates en- 
rolled, after their successful examinations in Dublin 
Castle, being nearly double of those admitted at 
the previous concursus. From all the colleges 
there was an increase, and proportionately so from 
our own ; fifty-three degrees and fifteen diplomas, 
sixty-eight in all, having been granted. Many of 
you, gentlemen students, who are present, and 
some who have now passed from your ranks, met, 
in the manly spirit of generous rivalry, your con- 
freres of Cork and Galway ; and whilst the conflicts 
were close, and often protracted, you did uot fail, 
by your large share of success, fully to maintain 
the credit of this northern college. All honour be 
to those of Cork and Galway, who bore away their 
proportion of distinctions, in the departments of 
their victory. This rivalry is fine and extremely 
beneficial; and it is most earnestly to be desired, 
that every succeeding year may bring the number 
of graduates up still more closely, to some fair pro- 
portion with our collegiate return of students. I 
am certain that a young man entering these walls 
with the determination of graduation in the Queen’s 
University, whether as A.B. or A.M., as M.D. or 
LL.D., places himself at once in a position cal- 
culated to stimulate him throughout, to afford him 
the prospect, and, in the end, the possession of a 
high object of honourable ambition, and thus a 
larger share of acquirement than is usually ob- 
tained by those who are content to pass through 
college without the University distinction. Be- 
sides, the degrees of the Queen’s University, from 
the strict and impartial nature of the examinations 
under the distinguished men annually selected to 
conduct them, and from the extended nature of the 
courses, now possess a stamp and rank of value, 
universally acknowledged by the world of science. 
Beyond this, I trust the time is not far distant, 
when our graduates may not be left in their isola- 
tion after they pass from our halls, but may, by 
some means, be consolidated into a permanent 
body, whose sympathies may be brought, by closer 
union, to cluster around these walls ; whose energies 
may be beneficially exercised in our behalf, in their 
respective walks of life ; and whose sons may be 
proud to drink knowledge at the same fountain 
where they themselves imbibed it in their days of 
youth. As it is my own desire] 10 be an assist- 
ing party to such a confederation, so I say to you, 
aspire to graduation, that you may possess the qua- 
lifications for a closer collegiate membership. 

The question of intermediate schools has been, 
for some years past, largely discussed, as having 
a direct bearing on the general education of the 
country, and on the interests of all the universi- 
ties ; and there can be no doubt that to one gentle- 
man of the professorial ranks of this college the 
best thanks of every one of us is due, for having so 
clearly and forcibly proved the necessity for the 
establishment of such institutions, as well as the 
duty of the State in regard to their organization. 
The public, through this and other representations 
made by the colleges, their professors, and various 
individuals, looks with anxiety to three sources, 
from which aid may be derived for the extension, to 
the country, of an intermediate system of instruc- 
tion between the primary schools and the colleges, 
—viz., first, to the endowed schools, when brought 
into proper harmony with the demand for an ad- 
justment suitable to the diversified ranks and 
denominations of the community ; secondly, to the 
Board of National Education, for supplying, in 
certain cases, instruction in classics, and in other 
branches at present only partially taught ; and, 


* Mr. Miller, at this last examination, stood first both in 
Mathematics and Chemistry, his superiority ia Mathematics 
being most remarkable. His ater 9 in the latter branch 
were 5688, that is 683 above the maximum, and 591 above 
the second, and 1133 above the third man, in a class of 
thirty cadets who had the year before been selected out of 
ninety-four competitors, 








thirdly, to some supplemental grant from the State, 
to support the effort in both of the former direc- 
tions. It would be out of place for me to anticipate 
either the report of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion, or the views of the Government, respecting 
any measures that fuller evidence may enable them 
to devise ; but I should fail in my duty if I did not 
expressly avail myself of this opportunity of record- 
ing that which I do know, of the apparent hope- 
lessness, under present arrangements, of the Board 
of Education granting any of its funds for the 
endowment of classical and the other higher in- 
struction, such as, in this sense, is sought for. I 
violate no confidence in expressing this decided 
opinion ; and I cast not the slightest blame on any 
colleague who may differ from myself regarding 
the practicability of meeting this demand of assis- 
tance, for the common benefit of every denomina- 
tion; but, as I necessarily hold an ostensible 
place in the consideration of all such questions, I 
should be wanting in candour to those who have 
pressed this question, if I should allow them to 
expect, as the case now stands, any adequate 
relief, through a Board, the majority of whose 
members feel the support of intermediate schools, 
to be beyond their commission, and the terms and 
objects of the grant at their disposal. I have two 
objects in giving publicity to this, one, that all who 
wish the measure to be carried, in any effectual 
way, may no longer be diverted from pressing their 
case through some hopeful channel ; and the other, 
that the voluntary efforts of all teachers and school- 
masters may not be paralyzed, by the dread of any 
intrusion, through the Board of Education, on their 
laudable desires to give instruction in classics, and 
the higher preparatory branches. As regards the 
primary education and prospects of the great middle 
and industrial classes, no state of things can be 
more unsatisfactory than the present, when, on the 
one hand, towns and neighbourhoods are pressing 
for improved means of instruction, and when volun- 
tary effort is discouraged, by ideas of immediate 
interference that lie in the distance of realization. 
Better far to have one thing or other; but best of 
all would be the combination of both, if practicable. 
My own desire for the establishment of interme- 
diate schools remains unabated, and my own con- 
viction of their necessity cannot be changed; and I 
still express my fervent hope that, if a small por- 
tion of the present grant for National Education 
cannot be made available for this purpose, a sup- 
plemental one might be made, by the Government, 
as an experiment, so as to remove the present 
ground of difficulty and objection, and to allow the 
chain of education, from the lowest to the highest, 
to be made complete. 

And, now that I am dealing with the subject of 
schools, it were altogether unjust, if the urgency 
for their extension, throughout all the baronies and 
parishes of the country, should prevent the expres- 
sion of our high appreciation of the institutions 
whence the constituency of this college is derived. 
Taking into account the high scholarship, the inde- 
fatigable labours, the impartial zeal of their con- 
ductors, this college may well congratulate itself 
that, though the schools of Ulster are far too few 
and scattered for the demand, yet a number of the 
existing ones are proving themselves, as the records 
of this college can attest, to be in a condition of 
high efficiency. If I dare offer one advice to 
teachers, knowing, as I do, how they are pressed 
by parents for the early education of their sons, I 
would take leave to say, try to induce fathers to 
grant more time for maturity, especially in the 
preliminary common branches, before the youths 
are forced to try their issue in collegiate conflicts. 
What are called the common branches are, very 
often, uncommon ones; and, when a student is 
deficient in the knowledge of English, history, 
arithmetic, geography, and in some power of com- 
position, need I say that, brought to encounter 
science and literature, as they must now be taught, 
he is left to battle afresh with the elementary 
means, when these should be at his easy disposal, 
both for the understanding and the recording of 
knowledge. Competitive examinations may apply 


| to the few who enter into them, for places under 
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the civil service, through the Governmental rules ; 
but the spirit of competition has entered more 
largely than ever into every profession and every 
walk of life; and that parent does great injustice 
to his son, and mars his ultimate prospects, who 
hurries him, prematurely, from school to college, 
and from college to his calling, in. the one case, 
unprepared for studies which leave on the judg. 
ment or memory no discriminating or abiding 
principles, and, in the other, little special qualifica. 
tion for distinction or ultimate success. In many 
cases, an additional year, devoted to the laying of 
scholastic foundations, would ensure greater colle. 
giate advantage, and, in the end, higher personal 
ain. 
. Not the least agreeable duty I have now to dis. 
charge remains behind, and it is to offer my thank- 
fulness on three points, all of which are of vital im- 
portance, by their influence on the present and 
future success of this college. First, on your behalf 
and my own, to the Government of the country, 
for extending to us the means of supporting and 
maintaining the libraries, museums, the philosophi- 
cal and medical laboratories of this college. With- 
out this, we should have been left destitute of every 
requisite instrumentality, to enable us to cope with 
other universities, or to meet the public demand on 
us to make proof of our efficiency. With this, the 
professors have their supplies, the students their 
means of improvement, and the public its reward ; 
whilst, for generations yet to come, the collections 
of special books and objects now judiciously selected 
will exist as permanent and valuable repositories of 
science, art, and literature. Next, I offer my con- 
gratulations on the steady advancement of this col- 
lege, indicated by the state of the roll, as supplied 
to me by the registrar :— 
Students Yearly in Attendance on Lectwres for the 
Last Six Years. 
Session 1852-3. A . 154 
», 1853-4 . ‘ - 168 
», 1854-5 . 183 
yy MME iger Ged op vile age 
ee . . 194 
», 1857-8, forsofar . 205 


In this session matriculated . « 262 
Do., non-matriculated . - 458 


205 

And, though last, not least, I have to express my 
satisfaction that our unity remains unbroken in 
every department, whether of authority or of the 
governed. Differences may exist without, but 
with these we have nothing to do. I name them 
but to show that science, in extending equal ad- 
vantages to all who enter her temple, can congre- 
gate within our peaceful halls presidents, vice-pre- 
sidents, professors, and students, of various creeds 
and denominations, each, without the slightest 
compromise of religious faith or principle, conceding 
to others what he claims in this regard for himself, 
all taught to respect one another as men and as 
citizens of the same state, uniting zealously for the 
common advantage, and learning those lessons of 
courtesy and good-will, which lay a solid basis for 
future co-operation in the varied walks of public, 
professional, and social life. This firm maintenance 
of the right of individual faith, and this spirit of 
harmonious action, exercised in the promotion both 
of personal and public benefit, are equally conso- 
nant with the genius of the State, which has com- 
mitted to us our mission, and it is right that we 
should continue to preserve them in their perfect 
integrity. 

It having been wisely instituted by the statutes, 
that Deans of Residences should be appointed, to 
whom the spiritual supervision of the students 
should be committed ; and as four such function- 
aries exist in connexion with this college, I have to 
urge upon you the duty of a strict and regular 
attendance on them, at such time, and in such 
@ manner, as may be arranged with the concurrence 
of your governing authorities here, in order that 
incomparably the highest of all interests, those of 
religion and eternity, may be adequately provided 
for and secured, To the deans, and the clergy with 
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whom you may be connected, you are responsible, 
under God, for the proper discharge of your reli- 
gious duties ; and lentertain a confident hope, that 
from all of these we may be able to hear a testi- 
mony, concurrent with that of your own continued 

od conduct and observance of discipline, that you 
unite, with the possession of secular and temporal 
knowledge, that wisdom and spiritual understand- 
ing, the merchandise of which is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof more 
precious than fine gold. 

Gentlemen, as we began with the roll of our for- 
tunate students for collegiate distinction, allow me 
now a word of affectionate advice to all such. It 
devolves on you, who stand in this category, vigor- 
ously to follow up the advantages you have so cre- 
ditably gained. Until you leave these walls the 
intellectual conflict cannot cease. Yearly it must 
be renewed, not only with prizemen, but with 
others, who, though as talented as yourselves, may, 
for the present, have been unfortunate. Let no- 
thing divert you from the onward pursuit of know- 
ledgeforits own intrinsicexcellence, and for the foun- 
dation it will lay for your future usefulness in the 
world. Repair your weak points, where you know 
them to exist ; and, if Almighty God is pleased to 
spare you, resolve not to allow this golden oppor- 
tunity to pass of maturing and strengthening all 
your intellectual and moral powers. 

To those who do not now share these honours 
with you, I must compress my eurnest exhortation 
against discouragement into a few words. I can- 
not forget the multiplied difficulties with which 
many such have had to struggle in their early 
efforts, nor must I lose sight of the well-known 
fact, that multitudes of men who, from a variety 
of impediments, have never held the position of 
prizemen at college, have outstripped their com- 
petitors in the after battle of life. Perseverance 
will do much, in your present advantageous posi- 
tion, to enable some of you yet to rise to eminence 
in our collegiate scale. Lay foundations where 
you find them to be wanting ; nerve your hearts 
and strengthen your minds for the work, adopting, 
as your motto, ‘“‘ Never despair,” and it is quite 
within the reach of probability that promotion in 
academic rank may yet crown your efforts with 
victory. Whether this shall be so or not, by the 
adoption of such means you shall have acquired a 
considerable stock of knowledge, which, combined 
with sound judgment, energy, discretion, and a 
desire to do good, may render you, wherever your 
lot may be cast, valuable members of society, and 
even ornaments of a college where you learned to 
labour as well as to act. Into all the scenes of 
your destiny the best desires of your instructors and 
advisers shall follow every one of you ; and it will 
add to our comfort and satisfaction to learn that 
God has prospered you, granted you happiness, and 
made you useful. Need I ask, shall you not 
reciprocate, with all the frankness and generosity 
of youthful aspiration, these sentiments of friend- 
ship with those who wish you well? I leave the 
answer with yourselves. 


COLOURED LIGHTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—I was struck by a remarkable fact men- 
tioned in your Literary Gazette of January 30th, 
that the red light of a lighthouse was seen at a 
greater distance than the white light. Now, I 
am ignorant whether yellow glass has ever been 
tried for this purpose, but I should anticipate 
that this colour would be seen furthest of all, 
because in all probability it would best assimilate 
with the light used in the lighthouse which might 
partake mostly of the yellow ray. 

That the red light should be seen furthest off, 
appears accounted for by the light itself having 
perhaps an approximation to orange ; while, on the 
other hand, if the glass had a green or bluish 
tint, this would counteract the yellowish colour of 
the burner, more especially the blue-tinted glass. 
I should deem it important to ascertain the 
precise colour of the light used, and then to have 
the glass to correspond with this as nearly as pos- 








sible, in order to secure the command over the 
greatest distance. 

Should you deem this of sufficient importance 
for insertion in your columns, you will oblige 
yours, &c. G. M. Z 

Kenilworth, February 4th. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

THE friends of Dr. Livingstone have asked him 
to meet them at dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on Saturday next, to receive their farewell, The 
notice is short, but we trust that the heart of the 
traveller may be cheered by the sight of a large 
gathering of friends anxious to express their sym- 
pathy in his labours, and their best wishes for his 
safety and success. Dr. Livingstone has been ap- 
pointed H.B.M. Consul for Quillimane, Senna, 
and Tete, on the east coast of Africa, an official 
position which will be of important advantage in 
carrying out his plans for opening up the com- 
merce with the interior from the Zambesi river 
coasts. The iron steamer in which the expedition 
will ascend the river is to be taken out in pieces 
on board the African packet of next month, and 
prepared at Quillimane for the voyage. 

Colonel Baird Smith, whose eminent services at 
the siege of Delhi have just been rewarded with a 
Companionship of that order of which Colonel 
Phipps has been made a Commander, is a son-in-law 
of Mr. De Quincey. 

No enemy is so bitter as he who has once been a 
friend. It is said that the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon and Orsini were both in 1831 members of the 
same Carbonari club at Forli. 

The Leviathan has never been a favourite with 
‘The Record.’ Like Constantine Copronymus, 
her first offence was at her baptism. She now 
turns out to be a ‘‘Sabbath-breaker,” for she 
floated on Sunday. 

Sir Francis Chantrey’s luck in killing two wood- 
cocks at one shot seems to have a sort of magic 
power of producing epigrams. We noticed some 
time since a book entirely filled with epigrams on 
this momentous subject, by bishops, deans, states- 
men, Edinburgh Reviewers, and minor stars innu- 
merable. Since its publication some more have 
appeared in ‘The Guardian ;’ but such is the mul- 
titude with which the editor is overwhelmed, that 
he cries out ‘‘Ohe, jam satis,” and gives notice to 
his correspondents that he cannot insert any more. 

It is a curious fact that the early implements of 
war or industry, found over the whole extent of 
Europe, are of the same type and character. In 
Italy, France, Germany, and the British Islands, 
the flint arrow-heads, celts of stone and bronze, 
and articles of pottery, picked up from time to 
time, seem to have been all manufactured at some 
one great Birmingham or Stafford. A large num- 
ber of these curious remains have lately been dis- 
covered in the canton of Berne. A lake near 
Moosedorf has been drained, and on the surface of a 
bed of peat, which has hitherto been under water, 
were found upwards of athousand articles of pottery, 
stone celts, flint arrow-heads, bears’ teeth per- 
forated so as to be strung for collars or bracelets, 
the bones of animals, especially of the Irish elk, 
showing that this animal was not extinct before 
the creation of the human race. 

The hop-binds, which have hitherto been thrown 
away or burnt as useless after they have yielded 
their crops, have lately been applied to the manu- 
facture of coarse wrapping-paper. The boiled hops 
themselves have been found available for making 
millboard. 

The Scottish universities have been doomed to 
much disappointment in the competitions for offices 
in the civil service, but the fault is not in the 
Scotch themselves. Mr, Slesser, the Senior 
Wrangler for this year, is a native of Rathen, in 
Aberdeenshire. Why did not Professor Blackie 
catch him, and keep him on the right side of the 
Tweed ? 

On Saturday last a meeting of graduates of 
the Scottish universities was held at Edinburgh, 


for the purpose of urging the claims of the Scottish 





universities—Sir John M‘Neill in the chair. Re- 
solutions were passed in favour of allowing the 
universities to return members to Parliament, and 
of conferring the franchise on graduates. We 
cordially sympathize in any plan for giving the 
educating classes their weight in the legislature, 
but the meeting seems to us to have begun at the 
wrong end. The graduates of Scottish universities 
are mere school-boys, some of whom, after having 
taken their Scottish degree, go to the English 
universities. The standard of scholarship should 
first be raised, and then it would be time enough 
to speak of returning members to Parliament. 

King Leopold of Belgium has always shown him- 
self alive to literary and artistic desert in England. 
He has just bestowed the Belgian gold medal of 
merit on Mr. Henry Bradbury for his successful 
experiments in nature-printing. 

It is greatly to be feared that Dr. Leichardt, 
the Australian traveller, has shared the fate of Sir 
John Franklin. Four thousand five hundred 
pounds have, however, been voted by the legisla- 
ture of New South Wales for the expenses of the 
proposed expedition to search for him. Dr. Gregory 
has volunteered to conduct it, and he entertains 
some hopes that a statement made by a convict, 
that Dr. Leichardt is a prisoner in the hands of a 
tribe of northern aborigines, may be true. 

Sir William Denison, the Governor-General of 
New South Wales, has nearly fallen a victim to 
his love of natural history. He had been deliver- 
ing a lecture on the Pitcairn islanders, and was re- 
turning through the demesne which surrounds 
Government House, when he was attacked by a 
stag, which he had imported with a view to natu- 
ralize the red deer in Australia, and severely gored 
in the thigh. He is said to be recovering. 

The first fruits of Lord Campbell’s act for the 
prevention of the trade in obscene publications, 
was the conviction of three notorious offenders 
lately carrying on their nefarious business in Holy- 
well-street. They were sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment with hard labour. 

The last vestiges of slavery are doomed soon to 
disappear from Europe. As a sign of the state of 
public feeling on the subject, it is worth recording 
that the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, having instituted a prize of 500 ducats 
for political sciences, has propounded as a subject 
for competitive essays in Russian, German, or 
French, the ‘‘ Abolition of Serfdom.” 

Mr. Mallet left London last week for Naples. 
The object of his journey is to make observations 
on the late disastrous earthquakes. The expenses 
are paid by the Royal Society, from the Govern- 
ment Grant Fund. He is also provided with let- 
ters of introduction to the Neapolitan authorities 
from Cardinal Wiseman and others. 

How strangely do parties change! James II. 
was dethroned by Whigs, ostensibly for permitting 
Catholic officers to hold commissions in the army. 
In our days, the same Whig party has been mainly 
instrumental in throwing open, not only the army, 
but almost all offices of State, to Catholics ; and 
now we sce a nephew of Cardinal Wiseman, a 
Lieutenant Burke, of the 88th Regiment, among 
the list of wounded at Cawnpore. Truly, it is 
better to allow Catholics to fight our battles for us, 
than to drive them to conspire at home and abroad, 
and to take service with our enemies, by shutting 
them out from all honourable employment at home. 

We have heard that the best plan for making a 
cask of small beer last is to tap a cask of strong 
ale beside it. On this principle the authorities of 
Peterborough cathedral have abolished the custom 
of writing on the walls of the church by providing 
a book for visitors to inscribe their names in. 

England is said to be le paradis des maris, but 
Scotland must surely be le paradis des prétres. 
A recent number of ‘The Scotsman’ contains no 
fewer than thirteen advertisements of presentations 
by ladies to ministers of the Kirk, both bond and 
free, of elegant gowns, cassocks, and other ecclesi- 
astical furniture. 

The first number of a new review, called ‘The 
Atlantis: a Register of Literature and Science,’ 
was published at the beginning of the year. It is 
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conducted by members of the “ Catholic University 
of Ireland.” The first article is on Monasteries, by 
Dr. Newman. He takes Benedict, Dominic, and 
Ignatius as the types of the three manifestations of 
the monastic idea. In the system of the first the 
poetical element predominated; in that of the 
second, the scientific; in that of the third, the 
practical and useful. Such a division seems to us 
to be altogether weak and sentimental. The Bene- 
dictine rule was as much a practical and useful rule 
for the times of Benedict as that of Ignatius. But 
Dr. Newman has grown strangely sentimental 
since he left the English Church. Mr. Pollen, of 
Merton, contributes a very elegant and judicious 
article on the ‘Structural Characteristics of the 
Basilicas,” and Mr. Penny a learned paper on 
astronomy. 

In a scientific article in the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes,’ M. Babinet, de l'Institut, ascribes the 
vast number of scientific observations made in Eng- 
land and America to the want of civilization in the 
people. ‘Observatories,’ he says, ‘spring up as 
it were by enchantment in England and America. 
The greatness of aristocratic and commercial for- 
tunes, the cultivation on a large scale of mechanics 
as applied to locomotion by sea and land, the 
necessity of astronomy for mariners, the number 
and ability of manufacturers of scientific instru- 
ments, all favour the study of astronomy in the 
country of Newton, of Bradley, and of Herschel. 
We may also admit, as a secondary cause, the 
absence of those relations of society, or, if you will, 
of civilization, in which lies the charm of France, 
and the want of which obliges the English and 
Americans to have recourse to more isolated and 
sedentary recreations.” Notwithstanding that he 
denies to us the claim to an equality with France 
in civilization, we should be sorry indeed if our 
excellent contemporary should fall under the pro- 
scription of the Empire. 

The announcement of the death of Sir John 
Hamilton, at Dover, in his ninety-third year, 
recalls an interesting period in British naval history. 
It was he who brought to Admiral Lord Duncan the 
tidings that the Dutch fleet had put to see under Ad- 
miral de Winter—information which led to the vic- 
tory off Camperdown, in October, 1797. Sir John 
Hamilton was knighted in 1845, when he had 
completed his eightieth year. He had spent most 
of his life as a captain in H.M. packet service, 
He was born in 1765. 

The death of the Bishop of Calcutta is an- 
nounced by the last Indian mail. Daniel Wilson 
was one of the intimate friends of Wilberforce and 
of Simeon, and the other leaders of the early evan- 
gelical school. He was born in Spitalfields in 
1778. He studied at St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, 
where he distinguished himself by gaining the 
Chancellor’s prize essay in 1803. After holding 
successive incumbencies, when vicar of Islington, 
he was promoted to the see of Calcutta, to which 
he went when in his sixtieth year. Through his 
influence the splendid cathedral was completed 
which now adorns “the city of palaces.” Dr. 
Wilson’s tomb was prepared by himself in the 
original plan of the cathedral, as he had resolved 
to be buried in the land of his adoption. It is 
expected that he will be succeeded by Dr. Deal- 
try, now Bishop of Madras, and that Archdeacon 
Pratt, of Oaleutta, will succeed Dr. Dealtry, 
It is of great importance at the present time 
that men should be appointed who possess prac- 
tical experience, and have shown thorough fitness 
for dealing with the difficult questions connected 
bt British rule in India, . 

The antiquary, but especially the young numis- 
matist, had. need be on his guard galtish'a set of 
spurious gold Roman coins, said to have been re- 
cently found in London, which ate offered to the 
unwary by the workmen engaged in the demolition 
of ancient buildings. For many years past it has 
been the practice of certain rogues to call on the 
owner or occupier of houses in the course of being 
demolished, and produce a quantity of ancient 
coins—the refuse of some dealer’s stock—which 
they state to have been discovered under the 
foundations. The bait has taken in many in- 


stances. But we have within the last few days 
been shown a number of Roman coins said to have 
been found recently in Chancery-lane. Many of 
them are Denarii of very common types and genuine 
Roman money, but mingled with them are several 
spurious pieces formed by casting gilt metal in 
moulds made from the base Denarii of the reigns 
of Trajan, Gordian, Philip, and some of the later 
Emperors. The genuine coins are mingled with 
the false ones—their appearance indicating to the 
practised eye that they have long been above 
ground, while the condition of the forgeries 
plainly shows them to have been recently cast. 

Another new planet, the 51st of the series, was 
discovered on the 22nd of this month, at Nimes, in 
France, by M. Laurent, who is attached to a pri- 
vate observatory in that city. M. Valz, Director 
of the Observatory at Marseilles, has notified that 
it is to be called ‘‘ Nemausa.” 

The number of planets discovered in the course 
of last year was not fewer than eight, and they 
bear the numbers 438 to 50, both inclusive. The 
first, number 48, was discovered by Mr. Pogson, 
at Oxford, on the 15th April, and bears the name 
of Ariane ; the next two, 44 and 45, named Nisa 
and Eugenia, were discovered on the 27th May 
and the 26th June, by M. Goldschmidt, at Paris ; the 
next, 46, Hestia, was discovered on the 6th 
August, by Mr. Pogson, at Oxford; 47, Aglae, 
by iM. Luther, on the 15th September, at Bilk ; 
48 and 49, Doris and Pales, on the 19th Septem- 
ber, by M. Goldschmidt, at Paris; and the last, 
50, which has received the name of Virginia, was 
discovered by Mr. Ferguson, on the 4th October, 
at Washington. 

M. Emile Augier, a dramatic poet, esteemed in 
France, but little known out of it, having been 
elected a member of the French Academy of Paris, 
was solemnly installed a few daysago. In accord- 
ance with the usual custom, he delivered a speech 
eulogising the Academy, and his predecessor in 
the chair to which he was nominated,—the late 
Count de Salvandy. The speech was neatly 
written, but presented nothing of any great 
interest to a foreign reader, and was not even ad- 
mired by its French hearers. M. Lebrun, one of 
the Academicians, replied in an harangue in which 
he praised both M. de Salvandy and that gentle- 
man’s newly-elected successor, and in which also 
he lauded the poet Béranger, of whom he was the 
intimate friend. 

On the 22nd of May, Herr Plattner, professor in 
the mining college cf Freiberg, in Saxony, died in 
Leipsic. He was one of the most celebrated and 
renowned instructors in his profession. He had 
been for upwards of forty years connected with the 
Academy. His most extensively known work is 
on the use of the blow-pipe, translated into Eng- 
lish by Muspratt. 

One of the most popular of the numerous calen- 
dars, almanacks, and annuals, which Christmas and 
new year have brought out in Germany, is a small 
book of 140 pages, which has appeared under the 
title of ‘ Berthold Auerbach’s Deutscher Familien 
Kalendar.’ It contains three admirable tales, with 
well-executed illustrations on wood by Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach, Ludwig Richter, and Arthur von 
Ramberg. Berthold Auerbachis oneof the beststory 
writers of the day ; he has his own peculiar path, and 
when he keeps to that, no one can rival him. 
Himself one of the people, he depicts with truth 
and love the peasant character ; he paints minutely 
all the little traits and peculiarities of his class, 
whilst at the same time he casts over them a veil 
of true poetical feeling. His knowledge of the 
human heart enables him to touch the failings and 
virtues of mankind with a bold pen. His aim is 
to portray life truthfully ; to warn from the hidden 
rocks and shoals on which thousands make ship- 
wreck in domestic happiness ; to raise the motives of 
action, and toshow what man may be. Hislanguage 
has an originality and force which reaches the 
hearts of the lower classes; the very roughness 
which we find at times has strength and truth in 
it, and the exquisite touches of human feeling, 
united with the deep reverential love of nature and 








wonderful powers of description, render Auerbach 
one of the first writers in his own line, The tales 
now before us are three in number. The first is 
founded on an anecdote of Gellert, whose sacred 
songs were a rescript of the poet’s holy life. These 
had fallen into the hands of a rude, uneducated 
peasant—had touched the string of goodness that 
exists in every human heart, and roused him from 
a life of sinful self-indulgence to a knowledge of 
what man should be. In gratitude for this priceless 
boon, the peasant, one bitter cold Christmas day, 
drives his wagon, laden with wood, to Gellert’s 
door, and lays it at the feet of his benefactor—a 
better gift than kings can make. The second story 
turns on the true relation of a stepmother to her 
husband's child. Touchingly has Auerbach entered 
into the difficulties of a woman’s position as step- 
mother, and faithfully does he point out her true 
path. This tale should be a light to many who in 
this most difficult relation are wandering in dark- 
ness. The third story contains extracts from the 
supposed diary of a village curate. We hear with 
pleasure that this book has already been given to 
England in a translation. 

rofessor Friederich Wilhelm Barthold died on 
the 12th January at Greifswald. He was professor 
of history, and one of the most accomplished and 
voluminous historical writers in Germany. His 
last illness, which ended in his death, was the re- 
sult of over-work and too severe application to his 
studies, 

A newspaper in the Flemish language is immedi- 
ately to be started in Brussels. A small pamphlet, 
lately published in the people’s own tongue at 
Antwerp, has been found to have done more for the 
liberal cause than all the best digested works 
written in the purest French, and the consequence 
is, that those who are interested in the approach- 
ing elections have conceived the idea of starting a 
newspaper written in a language which all can 
equally understand, 





FINE ARTS. 
PHOTO-STEREOGRAPHIC VIEWS IN EGYPT AND 
NUBIA, 


Eeypr is the true cradle of civilization and art. 
When Herodotus wrote, the origin of the pyramids 
was already involved in the mist of antiquity. 
When the Acropolis was a bare rock, the banks of 
the Nile were adorned with temples, and palaces, 
and statues. When the poetry of Homer floated 
in the uncertainty of a traditional idiom, the Egyp- 
tians could perpetuate their ideas, such as they 
were, in substantial forms of writing, which, after 
the lapse of three thousand years, still tell the tale 
of fallen greatness, of religions and civilization, 
and arts and dynasties swept away, and which 
would otherwise have left no trace behind. But 
further, Egypt may be considered also the cradle of 
our religion. It was “the learning of Egypt’ 
which fitted Moses for the task of governing 4 
great and turbulent people, and leading them across 
a barren wilderness, to expel from a comparatively 
fertile country ‘‘a people greater and mightier 
than they.” Into his system of laws and religious 
rites he no doubt incorporated as much of the reli- 
gion of the Egyptian priesthood as was compatible 
with the purer faith which was revealed to him 
from heaven ; while Greece trusted to her natural 
sense of the beautiful and the becoming to give a 
fair form to the mythology, which, in the hands 
of the rude vulgar of its native land, degene- 
rated into a disgusting system of magic. Hence 
Egypt will always be an object of intense interest, 
as illustrating, in a way in which nothing else can 
illustrate, the early history of the human race. 
Steam has done much in modern days to bring the 
historical and artistic treasures of Egypt and Syria 
within the reach of the many — at least, of the 
many who have time and money, and constitution 
and inclination, to undergo the horrors of a Nile 
boat and the rapacity and insolence of the Bedaw- 
eens. But now photography is bringing Egypt into 





our very drawing-rooms. With the help of a ste- 
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reoscope, we can see Thebes, and Luxor, and Kar- 
nac, with their figures and hieroglyphics, without 
stirring from our fire-sides, and trace those nascent 
forms of art, which, in the hands of the refined 
Greek intellect, produced works which are still the 
wonder and envy of mankind. 

We have now before us a series of photographic 
pictures of the antiquities of Egypt and Nubia, 
which will leave little for the eye-witness to learn, 
and which for distinctness and beauty are unrivalled 
by any photographs we have seen. Our limits re- 
quire @ very cursory notice of this series, but we 
must call attention to a few of the most curious 
and beautiful specimens. 

The most striking are four views of the greater 
and less Rock Temples of Abou Simbel, supposed 
to have been built in the reign of Rameses II., 
of whom the colossal statues on the facade are 
believed to be representations. The faces are 
given with admirable distinctness, such as is 
hardly attainable in our more foggy atmosphere. 
They are handsome, but have the ‘‘ foolish hang- 
ing of the nether lip,” which Rameses seems to 
have shared with Harry Bolingbroke. The views 
at Luxor give an excellent idea of the peculiar 
character of Egyptian architecture. Here are 
seen in great perfection the lotus-bud capitals, so 


‘ heavy, so different in principle from the purer 


Greek taste, and forming so excellent an illustra- 
tion of that rule which declares that the idea of 
artistic beauty is mainly dependent on that of 
utility. The constructive object of a pillar is to 
support a superincumbent weight; it should, 
therefore, express strength and solidity. But a 
capital which bulges out, and then narrows towards 
the top, does not express strength and solidity ; 
therefore it offends the eye. In the Grecian 


pillar the superincumbent weight rests immediately 
on the capital, and the eye is satisfied: in the 
Egyptian there are weak and unmeaning blocks 
interposed between the capital and the weight. 


The same faulty principle is observable in the 
series of beautiful views of Karnac, with its rows 
of colossal pillars, covered with hieroglyphics, 
which can be distinguished more plainly in the 
stereoscope than by the naked eye on the spot 
itself. The views of Thebes are of great beauty, 
particularly the Temple Palace of Goorneh, with 
its long rows of lotus-bud pillars. Coming to 
more modern times, only 1900 years ago, we see 
the richly-fluted columns of the Temple of Athor at 
Dendera. A lovely view of the island of Phile, 
taken from the opposite bank of the Nile, 
gives us an idea of the effect of Egyptian ruins 
seen from a distance; a series of nearer views 
shows the beauties more in detail. Here are 
mingledancient Egyptian, Ptolemaic, and Saracenic 
Temains in strange proximity. Of the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods we have the Temples of Erment, 
of Maharraka in Nubia, of Dendoor, of Kom- 
Ombo, and of Kalabshe. These last are very grand 
and elaborate. Of the pyramids there are four 
views, and the gigantic head of the Sphinx may 
here be seen rising out of the sand in all the reality 
of its ugliness, and looking, as some traveller has 
said, very like the head of a prize-fighter after he 
has been severely punished. Very curious are the 
bare pyla of the Temples at Edfou and Dakkeh. 
These were appropriated in after times by the 
Christians, who plastered over, and thus uninten- 
tionally preserved the idolatrous sculptures with 
which the interior walls were covered. Besides 
the views of these more ancient buildings, are some 
very clear and perfect ones of the comparativel 

modern Saracenic mosks and tombs at Cairo, wit 

their stately domes and graceful minarets. To 


~ these succeed picturesque views of Nile scenery. 


This is, on the whole, the most interesting series 
of photo-stereographic views that we have seen. 
Messieurs Negretti and Zambra deserve great 
credit for bringing before the public subjects of so 
much interest in themselves, and Mr. Frith, the 
artist whom they sent out to Egypt, for his judi- 
cious and successful execution of the task he 
undertook. ‘How infinitely will the pleasure of 
reading Lord Lindesay or Kothen be enhanced 
by having these fac-similes of the objects described 





to refer to, as one sits at one’s fireside or one’s 
library table !, fe 

The first portion of the collection of choice 
English pictures, formed by Henry Wallis, Esq., 
of Bedford Square, was disposed of on Tuesday 
and Wednesday last, at Leggatt’s Gallery, Change 
Alley, Cornhill, by Messrs. Foster of Pall Mall. 
There were 128 pictures in the collection, and the 
whole realized 77407. Among the principal were 
the following:—Lot 22. H. J. Boddington— 
Summer kvening on the Thames, 41 guineas. Lot 
23. W. E. Frost, A.R.A.—Diana and her Nymphs 
disturbed by the approach of Acteon, an exquisitely 
finished replica in miniature of Her Majesty’s pic- 
ture, 66 guineas, Lot 27. W. Gale—The Forest 
Flowers, size 16 inches by 12, minutely painted, 55 
guineas. Lot 28. W. Gale—The Captured Run- 
away Slave, size 4 feet by 3, finished with equal 
care, 57 guineas. Lot 31. T. B. Pyne—Clifton, 
looking down the Avon—sunset, circular, size 36 
inches, 58 guineas. Lot 34. C. Stanfield, R.A.— 
Bellinzona, size 15 inches by 23, a careful work, 
86 guineas. Lot 36. T. Creswick, R.A., and R. 
Ansdell—South Downs, size 2 feet by 3, a com- 
pound work on which both artists have studied to 
excel, 96 guineas. Lot 39. J. B. Pyne—Ztalian 
Scenery, size 16 inches by 18, a charming work, 
57 guineas. Lot 40. T. S. Cooper, A.R.A.— 
The Cattle Shed, size 2 feet by 34, a fine specimen, 
150 guineas. Lot 42. J. Linnell—Hampstead, size 
9 inches by 15, a powerful little picture, 75 gui- 
neas. Lot 43. W. Helmsley—From our own Cor- 
respondent, size 22 inches by 12, an important work 
of this favourite genre painter, 66 guineas. Lot 
44, S. R. Percy—Lilyn Cwm Flynnon, size 4 feet 
by 6, a faithful transcript of the scenery of North 
Wales, 60 guineas. Lot 45. A. Elmore, R.A.— 
The Death of Robert the Good, King of Naples, who 
died in 1483. He was the patron of Petrarch, and 
of literature and art in general. The scene repre- 
sents him on his death-bed, clothed in the habit of 
a Franciscan, giving his last commands to his 
granddaughter and successor, Joan, size 3 feet 3 
by 5 feet 44, a subject of great historical interest, 
admirably treated, 720 guineas. Lot 46. T. Cres- 
wick, R.A.—The Weald of Kent, size 2 feet 3 by 
3 feet 6, an expanse of flat country, truthfully ren- 
dered, 110 guineas. Lot 47. Dobson—The Flight 
into Egypt, size 214 inches by 174, a beautiful work, 
combining (says the catalogue) much of the grace 
of Eastlake and of the sentiment of Herbert, 86 
guineas. Lot 48. W. Etty, R.A.—Cuirce and the 
Sirens three, size 3 feet 9 inches by 6 feet, a semi- 
circular painting in an architectural moulding, 
being a finished picture in oil, of a subject after- 
wards executed in fresco, and one of tho most 
graceful and chaste of his compositions, 510 gui- 
neas. Lot 50. John Philip, A.R.A.—Presbyterian 
Catechizing, containing upwards of thirty figures, 
size 4 feet by 3, a work of much interest, and 
carefully studied, 370 guineas. Lot 53. F. R. 
Goodall, A.R.A.—Jnterior of a Welsh Cottage, 
size 1 foot 8 by 2 feet, remarkable for picturesque 
and powerful effect, 81 guineas. Lot 96. C. Bax- 
ter—La Rose, size 2 feet by 14, fine, 59 guineas. 
Lot 96.* H. O’Neill—The Lovers, a charming pic- 
ture, 70 guineas. Lot 99. T. S. Cooper, A.R.A. 
—Sheep in a Landscape, size 1 foot 8 by 2 feet 6, 
81 guineas. Lot 101. R. Ansdell—The Wolf 
Slayer, size 8 feet by 93, exhibited in Paris, in 
1855, where the artist was awarded honours for 
the grandeur and spirit of this work, 285 guineas. 
Lot 102, J. Linnell—David slaying the Lion, size 
4} feet by 7, one of his largest works—‘‘a gorgeous 
Rubens-like landscape, and a wonderful specimen 
of harmonious combination,” 555 guineas. Lot 
103. The Goths in Italy, a grand composition, 
beautiful in colour, size 44 feet by 6 feet 10, 425 
guineas. Lot 104. J. Constable, R.A.— The Open- 
ing of Waterloo Bridge, June 1817, thunder shower 
passing off, size 4 feet 3 by 7 feet 2, a picture of 
celebrity, whether considered historically or topo- 
graphically, 555 guineas. Lot 105. Collins, R.A. 
—Boys in Search of Wild Fowl, size 18 inches by 
15, 54 guineas. Lot 106. J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
—Kilgarnn Castle on the Twyvey—hazy sunrise pre- 





vious to a sultry day, size 3 feet by 4, exhibited 
in Somerset House, where it was thus described in 
the catalogue :—A work of wonderful skill in the 
handling, and in the extraordinary transparency 
that pervades even the darkest portions,’ 425 
guineas. Lot 107. C. Stanfield, R.A.—The Ru- 
bicon—twilight, size 11 inches by 27, true in effect 
and detail, 92 guineas. Lot 108. Sir E. Landseer, 
R.A.—The Poodle Dog, size 3 feet by 4 feet 2, 
painted for the Duke of Argyll, 74 guineas. Lot 
109. D. Roberts, R.A.— View im Dort, with 
Figures, size 204 inches by 17, 70 guineas. 

On Wednesday an injunction was moved for in 
the Court of Chancery, on behalf of Mr. Gambart, 
the publisher, to restrain the editor of the ‘ Liver- 
pool Herald’ from selling a copy, alleged to be 
pirated, of a likeness of General Havelock, pub- 
lished by Gambart. The print, which was a litho- 
graphic one, was circulated with copies of the 
newspaper. It was stated that the stone had been 
prepared by means of a tracing from Mr. Gam- 
bart’s print. Time was given to the editor of the 
paper to state his case in defence, but no opposi- 
tion being offered, the injunction was granted by 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart. 

Mr. J. Philips has received a commission from 
the Queen for an historical painting of the marriage 
of England and Prussia. Her Majesty has selected 
the scene in the Chapel Royal as the subject. 

The late Duke of Devonshire will be long re- 
membered with gratitude for his liberal patronage of 
art. His last commission was to Mr. Hayter for 
a marble bust of himself (the Duke). It was com- 
pleted only two days before his death. 

Collectors of engravings will now have a rare 
opportunity of indulging their tastes. On Mon- 
day next Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson will sell 
by auction Turner’s invaluable collection of en- 
gtavings and engraved steel and copper-plates, 
comprising above eight hundred subjects. Here, 
besides Turner’s own engravings, will be found 
portraits of distinguished persons from paintings 
by Lawrence, and Lawrence’s own collection of 
proofs touched by himself. 

Amongst the art-products of the passing hour, a 
spirited sketch by Mr. Armitage will not pass un- 
noticed. The group represents an armed Pallas- 
like figure of Britannia seizing a Bengal tiger by 
the throat, and about to transfix the brute with a 
sword. Below are lying the bleeding forms of a 
slaughtered mother and her children. The draw- 
ing reminds the spectator of the French school of 
treatment in its bold and accurate outlines. 

We observe that a lithographic portrait has been 
published, and is exhibited in some of the shop 
windows, purporting to be a likeness of Felice 
Orsini, the conspirator and murderer. The ruf- 
fian is represented with black resolute eyes, stream- 
ing beard and hair, and bare neck and shoulders. 
This attempt to give an heroic cast to the features 
of an odious criminal disgusts the eye of every 
beholder. 

An exhibition of the works of living artists is to 
take place at Liege on the 3rd. The expense of 
conveying works to the exhibition will be paid by 
the directing committee, but that of removing them 
will have to be borne by the artists. 

Professor Kensel, of Berlin, who has an album 
of portraits of about one thousand of the celebrities 
and notabilities of the day, taken by himself in 
pencil, has just completed a very successful like- 
ness of the Prince of Prussia, who has been sitting 
to him for it. 

A work of considerable importance for archi- 
tects is now being published by Brockhaus of 
Leipsic, and Avanzo and Claesen of Brussels. It 
is by Vincenz Statz, an architect of Cologne, and 
is entitled ‘Church Architecture in the Gothic 
Style.’ It is in large folio, and contains seventy- 
two engravings. 

The brotker of the Emperor of Austria, the Go- 
vernor of Milan, is at present founding a portrait 
gallery of illustrious personages, to ornament the 
walls of the principal rooms in the palace. For 
this purpose he has commissioned Herr Hayez to 
execute a portrait of the deceased Marshal Ra- 
detzky ; and has besides ordered from the Signors 
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Molteni and Induno, pictures of Prince Charles 
Henry of Lothringen, and Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
governor-generals of Milan, and of the viceroy 
Eugétne Beauharnais. 

The new exchange of Genoa has been ornamented 
with a portrait of Christopher Columbus. 

An exhibition of the works of living artists is to 
open at Berlin on the 1st September, and is to last 
eight weeks, 

Louis, the ex-king of Bavaria, has ordered a bust 
of Marshal Radetzky, in Carrara marble, by Pro- 
fessor Halbig, to be placed in the Walhalla near 
Munich. * Count Radetzky sat some years ago to 
the Professor for the original bust. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


TuE festival performances came to a brilliant 
close, in so far as the audience were concerned, on 
Friday week. Rarely has such a striking assem- 
blage been gathered together, even within the walls 
of the Opera House, or more hearty demonstrations 
of affectionate loyalty greeted any British sovereign. 
Never, certainly, did any audience pay more dearly 
for what they came to see; never was an amiable 
curiosity more cruelly taxed. The prices charged for 
places were simply scandalous : but the public has 
the remedy for such imposition in its own hards. 
If it will not use it and, rather than be coerzed 
into paying what a cabal of librarians demand, ab- 
stain from rushing to swell the current which sets 
towards whatever fashionable folly is in vogue for 
the moment, it must not complain if it is plundered. 
What simpletons must people be, when a thriving 
trade can be driven, as it was on the night in ques- 
tion, in copies of The Rivals at eighteenpence, 
which may be purchased in the Strand any day for 
sixpence! This is of a piece with the easy gullibi- 
lity which enables the hangers-on of the Opera 
House to extract from its visitors half-a-crown for 
an ill-printed edition of Macbeth or Medea as acted 
by Ristori. It is part of the same patient submis- 
siveness to extortion which consents, after paying 
five shillings for a seat at the doors of the theatre, 
to pay an extra shilling for the box-keeper’s per- 
mission to secure, and another shilling for the 
box-opener’s leave to occupy it. Of a truth,-we 
take pains to make our pleasures as costly as pos- 
sible. When are these things to be amended? It 
almost seems as though we liked them, and con- 
sidered it a part of our enjoyment to be well preyed 
upon. The Rivals was the play selected for Friday 
last. Cast as it. was, no one expected it could be 
well played, and therefore probably no one was 
disappointed. If any proof had been wanting to 
show how unfit Mr. Buckstone’s company is to 
sustain the weight of a genuine comedy, it was 
furnished in abundance on that occasion. To all 
who remember how the same comedy used to be 
played, within the last fifteen years, at the Hay- 
market, the exhibition must have been peculiarly 
painful, ‘The very traditions of the stage business 
appear to have been lost. The words of the parts 
were spoken, certainly, though, for the most part, 
badly spoken ;. but where was the filling-up of the 
action, the play of feature, the living commentary 
of gesture and deportment, which distinguish the 
performance of the artist from that of the amateur? 
The only parts of the performance which deserve 
special notice were the David of Mr. Keeley, which 
was a genuine piece of comic humour, and the Sir 
Ineius O'Trigger of Mr. Hudson, who, although 
somewhat feeble in making out his conception, had 
at all events a conception to make out, and was in 
earnest. Both these gentlemen were thoroughly 
intheir parts. They talked neither to nor at theaudi- 
ence, but to those whom they were addressing ; and 
they were the only persons who did so, from Mr. 
Buckstone downwards. This vicious propensity, to 
which no true artist ever gives way, is becoming a 
positive nuisance. All the confidences of Lydia 


Languish were delivered full at the pit, without 
the possibility of their reaching Julia Melville ; and 
Sir Anthony Absolute made very good play at the 
boxes, with an indifference to the effect on his son, 





which was not particularly calculated to make out 
the point of Sheridan’s humour. Mr. Buckstone’s 
Acres was a clever bit of farce-acting, which secured 
a laugh by the sacrifice of nature and probability. 
He seemed to forget that Acres, with all his clown- 
ishness, is still a country squire, and accustomed 
to associate with ladies and gentlemen. The fine 
gradations of his growing apprehension of the 
duel, so skilfully marked by Sheridan, were not 
even attempted to be portrayed ; from the first, he 
was shown by Mr. Buckstone as an undisguised 
poltroon, dropping every now and then on Sir 
Lnucius’s shoulder for support, in Mr. Buckstone’s 
old conventional way of indicating either drunken- 
ness or extreme fear, and indulging in other buf- 
fooneries of the same kind, which would have made 
Sir Lucius spurn him as unworthy of his company, 
long before that point in the scene where the fact 
of his cowardice becomes unmistakeable. Mr. 
William Farren looked well as Captain Absolute. 
He wants breadth and force of style for the part, 
however, and was particularly weak in the scene 
where Lydia Languish, giving way to chagrin 
on discovering how her romantic fancies have been 
duped, complains that she cannot now help marry- 
ing him. In place of the quiet self-assertion of a 
gentleman, who was really deeply in love with the 
girl (who, after all, has some cause to complain), 
he shows temper merely. The charming badinage 
about the miniatures consequently went for nothing, 
because Mr. Farren failed to indicate, as Sheridan 
surely meant should be done, first, that he feels the 
real absurdity of quarrelling with his mistress upon 
such a ground, and next, that he is too heartily in 
love to give her up, or to believe that she will give 
him up, however untoward the posture of affairs 
may be for the moment. It is certainly hard for a 
young actor like Mr. Farren to have had so bad 
a Lydia Languish to act with. Miss Reynolds 
has not one qualification for the part. She dressed 
it sumptuously, and, as usual, inappropriately. She 
looked as unlike the young enthusiastic giddy- 
hearted girl as possible. Her mode of pronouncing 
her words, too, trying enough at all times in a small 
theatre, made it quite impossible to follow what she 
said upon the night in question, and what little 
did reach our ears was not such as to make us re- 
gret what we lost. Miss Fitzpatrick was equaliy 
ineffective and inaudible as Julia, and the Mrs. 
Malaprop of Mrs. Paynter, and the Sir Anthony 
Absolute of Mr. Chippendale, had the singular 
quality of being entirely destitute of humour. The 
play has been repeated at the Haymarket every 
evening since, thanks to the adventitious interest 
created by its having been played before the 
Queen. 

The waning interest of the Christmas burlesques 
and pantomimes is making the managers think of 
novelties. At the Adelphi the lovers of good 
acting are attracted by the performance of Mr. 
Webster in the Poor Strollers, where he is fitted 
with one of those parts of mingled pathos and 
humour in which he excels, The piece is scarcely 
important enough for this admirable actor, and is 
constructed out of materials which have already 
been pretty well worked out, but it is well worth 
seeing. The author has shown most skill in the 
part of a lawyer’s clerk, capitally played by Mr. 
Wright, who shoots his sharp sayings with a 
neatness and naiveté peculiarly entertaining. It is 
pleasant to see that this amusing actor loses much 
of his mannerism and tendency to grimace, and 
throws more character into his performances. 

At the Lyceum a pleasant little piece in three 
acts, by Leigh Hunt, called Lovers’ Amazements, 
has been running for some time. It is very neatly 
written, and contains some good situations rising 
out of the collision of two cavaliers with each 
other and with the lady whom each has formerly 
admired, but has forsaken for the lady whom the 
other has formerly admired, and in a similar way 
forsaken. It is a piece which demands the deli- 
cate and careful finish of the actors of the Gymnase 
or the Frangais, but even through the rough hand- 
ling of Mr. C. Dillon and his company its excellence 
is unmistakeable. The resources of the theatre are 





Mr. Westland Marston, which was produced on 
Monday night with unequivocal success. This little 
piece is altogether charming in spirit and execu. 
tion. Every word tells, and in the construction 
not a point in the action has been thrown away. 
The motif is akin to that of George Sand’s beauti- 
ful little drama, Le Pressoir,—the interest arising 
from a girl being beloved by two suitors, one of 
whom she really loves, while to the other she is bound 
by the closest ties of affection and respect. But 
in George Sand’s play the struggle lies chiefly 
with the heroine, while in Mr. Marston’s it is 
thrown upon thehero. The incidents are very sim- 
ple. Lilian Trevor (Mrs. C. Dillon), the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy farmer, is betrothed to Reu- 
ben Holt (Mr. C. Dillon), Mr. Trevor's ward, 
who has been brought up with her. She goes to 
Madeira for her health, where she falls in love with 
Fergus Graham (Mr. Shore), her physician, who 
follows her to England. Reuben finds out the state 
of the case, and the ‘hard struggle’ is to bring 
himself to surrender his Lilian to Fergus Graham. 
How this is brought about we advise all to go and 
see, who delight in a drama, pure and wholesome 
in its tone, acted with genuine truth and earnest- 
ness. Mr. C. Dillon’s Reuben is a well-studied 
sketch, and finds the best tribute to its excellence 
in the tears of his audience. All the other parts 
are well supported, particularly the Fergus Graham 
of Mr. Shore, and the Amy 7'revor of Miss Amelie 
Conquest, —a child’s part, beautifully sketched 
by the author, and played with much simplicity 
and feeling. This piece deserves to be popular, 
and it appears to be so. 


The second of Mr. Hullah’s series of Orchestral 
Concerts at St. Martin’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
presented some points of special interest. Men- 
delssohn’s grand Symphony in C minor, Beethoven's 
Leonora overture, and Weber’s Oberon overture, 
brought out the full efficiency of the well-chosen 
and well-trained orchestra, A less familiar com- 
position was Hummel’s grand Septet for pianoforte, 
flute, oboe, horn, viola, violoncello, and double 
bass; the performers being Miss Howell and 
Messrs. Rockstro, Nicholson, Mann, Webb, Chipp, 
and Howell. It was the first public appearance of 
Miss Howell, who displayed a taste and aptitude 
worthy of the good musical training she has received, 
and gives promise of professional distinction. If 
there was any deficiency, it was of precision and 
firmness of touch in the bass, which can only be 
acquired by diligent exercise. Among the vocal 
pieces the most prominent was the finale of the 
second act of Dr. Spohr’s ‘Azor and Zemira, 
suggested by the departure of the Princess Royal, 
Zemira’s parting with her father Ali being the 
theme of Dr. Spohr’s dramatic scene. In the 
Quintet the parts were taken by Miss Banks, Miss 
F. Rowland, Miss Dolby, Mr. Thorpe Peed, 
and Mr. Thomas. A Scottish ballad, ‘Bonnie 
George Campbell,’ the melody by Mr. Hullah, was 
giyen with much expression by Miss Dolby. This 
song, with an historical notice, is given in Mr. 
Bell’s volume of ‘ Early Ballads, Illustrative of 
History, Traditions, and Customs,’ published by 
Messrs. John W. Parker in 1856. Mr. Hullah 
has well caught the plaintive tone of the tragic 
lament on the assassination of the highland chief, 
and the ballad is likely to be popular. 

Mr. Leslie's Vocal Choir repeated, at St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, on Thursday evening, the programme 
which they had the honour of presenting last week 
at Buckingham Palace. Along with a capital 
selection of madrigals, glees, and part-songs, was 
performed Mr. Leslie’s Bridal Song on the occa- 
sion of the Royal Marriage. 

It is said that the Dean of Hereford, the very 
Rev. R. Dawes, has determined not to permit the 
triennial Festival for the benefit of the Clergy 
Charity to be held in his Cathedral. It seems to 
us that it is not at all out of character with sacred 
buildings to sing oratorios in them. They are far 
more desecrated by monuments and inscriptions ot 
which the Christianity is very doubtful, than by 








better fitted to do justice to The Hard Struggle of 





echoing to the strains of Handel and Haydn. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


AsTRONOMICAL.—Dec. 11th.—Dr. Lee in the chair 
—continued. 9. ‘ Notes on the Scintillation of the 
Stars,’ by Professor Dufour. Down to the year 
1852 no person, as far as I am aware, had under- 
taken a series of regular observations on the scin- 
tillation of the stars. Struck with the difference 
which the phenomenon presented from night to 
night, I commenced in that year to observe it as- 
siduously. At first it occurred to me merely to 
make it a subject of meteorological inquiry ; but I 
soon found that the question was more complicated 
than I originally supposed it to be, and that in any 
case, before entering upon its discussion, it would 
be necessary to collect together a mass of observa- 
tions extending over a considerable period of time. 
This object I have actually accomplished. I have 
now more than 20,000 observations, and the num- 
ber is daily increasing. I have commenced the 
calculations and reductions, relative to meteorolo- 
gical researches, but much yet remains to be done 
before bringing them to a close. However, as 
Arago has well remarked, in scientific inquiries, 
what had not been foreseen has most frequently the 
lion’s share. Although at first I had not the re- 
motest idea of studying the phenomenon of scintil- 
lation for its own sake, still I have been led, by the 


and in the course of last year I succeeded in esta- 
blishing the following propositions, which I have 
developed in a memoir published in the ‘ Bulletin 
de la Société Vaudois des Sciences Naturelles :’— 
1. The scintillation of one star differs from the 
scintillation of another star, and in general red 
stars scintillate less than white stars. 2. Except 
in the case of stars near the horizon, the scintilla- 
tion is very nearly proportional to the product ob- 
tained by multiplying the astronomical refraction 
of the star by the thickness of the aerial stratum 
traversed by the rays of light emanating from the 
star. By adopting the theory of scintillation pro- 
posed by M. Arago, who was of opinion that the 
phenomenon depends entirely upon the principle of 
the interference of light, I have assigned an ex- 
planation of the first of these facts, namely, that 
red stars scintillate less than white stars. Pro- 
fessor Montigny, of Antwerp, who has devoted 
much attention to the theory of scintillation, has 
adduced another explanation of the fact, which he 
conceives to be established by my observations. 
He supposes that a ray of homogeneous light— 
like red light, for example—is less dispersed by 
astronomical refraction, so that the pencil of light 
from a red star reaches the eye in a less expanded 
state, so to speak, than a pencil of white light, and 
is, consequently, liable to be partially turned aside 
or modified by atmospheric disturbances. Hence, 
according to the theory of M. Montigny, the 
scintillation of stars, whose light is homogeneous, 
ought to be more feeble than that of white stars. I 
do not wish to pronounce an opinion here between 
the theory of M. Montigny and that which I have 
proposed. However, it is not difficult to see that 
the study of the scintillation of the stars may give 
rise to questions of great importance in regard both 
to optical and meteorological science. Now, with 
a view to this object, it would be interesting to 
study the phenomenon in different climates and at 
different altitudes. Accordingly, in the year 1856, 
I spent some time at the Hospice of Great St. 
Bernard, at an altitude of 2475 métres, in order to 
make observations on the phenomenon of scintilla- 
tion, and I found it to be much less intense than 
on the plains. Since that time Mahmoud Effendi, 
Director of the Observatory of Cairo, has also re- 
solved to undertake the study of this phenomenon 
at the Observatory confided to his charge. He has 
announced to me that he will shortly visit me at 
Morges to confer with me on the subject, and that 
he will then return to Egypt and commence his 
observations. May I therefore ask you, if, on the 
occasion of your next expedition to the Peak of 
Teneriffe, you can bestow any attention on the 
phenomenon of scintillation without interfering 
with any researches which you may have com- 
menced? My opinion is, that observations of the 


phenomenon made under such circumstances would 
possess a high degree of interest. 
a certain amount of experience is necessary in 
order to form a numerical estimate of the phe- 
nomenon of scintillation‘as I do at Morges. 
ever, although the phenomenon may not be esti- 
mated in the same way, it is possible to make 
observations on the subject, which shall be interest- 
ing both in an opticaljand a meteorological point of 
view. The following are some of the points upon 
which I conceive it would be important to call the 
1. The observation on 
each evening of the progress of scintillation, accord- 
ing as the stars are ascending or descending with 
Do the stars scintillate at 
Is there any altitude at which it 
At Morges the stars in 


attention of observers. 


respect to the horizon. 


ceases to manifest itself ? 


It is used this evening to signify the particles of 

bodies smaller than those having a sensible niagni- 

tude, or as aterm of contradistinction from masses. 

If there be any distinctive characteristic of the 

science of the present century as contrasted with 

that of former times it is the progress made in 
molecular physics, or the successive discoveries 
which have shown that when ordinary ponderable 
matter is subjected to the action of what were for- 
merly called the imponderables, the matter is mole- 
cularly changed, The remarkable relations existing 
between the physical structure of matter, and its 
effect upon heat, light, electricity, magnetism, &c., 
seems, until the present century, to have attracted 
little attention : thus, to take the two agents se- 
lected for this evening’s discourse, Light and Elec- 
tricity, how manifestly their effects depend upon 


general scintillate at all altitudes, although feebly 
near the zenith ; but on the nights when the scin- 
tillation is very faint, it ceases completely at a 
zenith distance of 45°. Is it so also on the Peak of 
Teneriffe? 2. Is there a very marked difference 
between the scintillation of one evening and that of 
another? 3. Do the stars scintillate less feebly on 
the Peak of Teneriffe than when observed from the 
plains below, as in the case of Mount St. Bernard ? 
4, It would be interesting to observe, upon ascend- 
ing the Peak of Teneriffe, whether the stars Acher- 
nard and Canopus, which are invisible in our lati- 
tudes, scintillate more or less intensely than cer- 
tain other stars of comparable magnitude. I 
hope that you will be able to continue the prosecu- 
tion of the interesting observations which you have 
commenced; and since for this expedition it is 
necessary to obtain the authorization of the Go- 
vernment, which must possess adequate materials 
for forming an opinion beforehand of the import- 
ance of the expedition, you might suggest the scin- 
tillation of the stars as an additional phenomenon 
to be observed at that exceptional station. I was 
glad to learn that on the Peak of Teneriffe the stars 
appeared to scintillate faintly. This was exactly 
conformable to the observations I made during my 
residence at St. Bernard, notwithstanding that the 
altitude was much less considerable (only 2480 
metres). It coincides in every respect with the 
results at which I have arrived. I continue to 
pursue my observations as formerly, and labour at 
their reduction; but when there are more than 
20,000 observations to compute in various ways, 
to combine by the hour, by the day, and according 
to certain meteorological conditions, the labour is 
immense, and cannot certainly be accomplished in 
less than several years. The explanation of the 
phenomenon of scintillation proposed by M. Mon- 
tigny appears to me admissible, and equally pro- 
bable with that offered by myself, according to 


the molecular organization of the bodies subjected 

Carbon in the form of diamond 

transmits light but stops electricity. Carbon in 

the form of coke or graphite, into which the dia- 

mond may be transformed by heat, transmits elec- 

Leonard Euler alone con- 

ceived that light may be regarded as a movement 
or undulation of ordinary matter ; and Dr. Young, 

inanswer, stated as a most formidable objection, that 

if this view were correct all bodies should possess the 
properties of solar phosphorus, or should be thrown 
into a state of molecular vibration by the impact of 
light, just as a resonant body is thrown into vibra- 

tion by the impact of sound, and thus give back to 
the sentient organ an effect similar to that of the 
In the last edition of his ‘ Essay 
on the Correlation of Physical Forces (1855),’ Mr. 

Grove has made the following remarks on this ques- 
tion—‘To the main objection of Dr. Young that 
all bodies would have the properties of solar phos- 
phorus if light consisted in the undulations of ordi- 
nary matter, it may be answered that so many 
bodies have this property, and with so great variety 
in its duration, that non constat all may not have 
it, though for a time so short that the eye cannot 
The above conjecture has 
been substantially verified by the recent experiments 
of M. Niepce de St. Victor, of which the following 
is a short reswmé :—An engraving which has been 
for some time in the dark is exposed to sunlight as 
to one half, the other half being covered by an 
opaque screen: it is then taken into a dark room, 
the screen removed, and the whole surface placed 
in close proximity to a sheet of highly sensitive 
photographic paper, the portion upon which the 
light has impinged is reproduced on the photogra- 
phic paper, while no effect is produced by the por- 
tion which had been screened from light ; white 
bodies produce the greatest effect, black little or 
none, and colours intermediate effects. 


to their influence. 


tricity but stops light. 


detect its duration.” 


pears to me to be possible. 





dent, in the chair. 





which I attribute the faint scintillation of red stars | had little doubt that had the discourse been given 
to the circumstance that the red wave being the | in the summer instead of mid-winter, he could have 
greatest wave, it would less readily!interfere, and, 
consequently, would with greater difficulty be de- | of extracting sunbeams from cucumbers! While 
stroyed, or increase in intensity. Perhaps the only | fishing in the autumn, in the grounds of M. Seguin, 
mode of deciding between these two explanations | at Fontenay, Mr. Grove observed some white 
would consist in observing the scintillation of violet | patches on the skin of a trout, which he was satis- 
If the theory of M. Montigny is correct, a | fied had not been there when the fish was taken 
violet star, like a red star, ought to scintillate less | out of the water. The fish having been rolling 
feebly, because it is composed of homogeneous | about in some leaves at the foot of a tree, gave 

If, on the other hand, my explanation of | him the notion that the effect might be photogra- 
the phenomenon is well founded, the violet star | phic, arising from thesunlight having darkened the 
ought to scintillate more intensely than a white | uncovered, but not the covered portions of the skin. 
star, because the violet wave is the smallest wave. | With a fresh fish a serrated leaf was placed on each 
Unfortunately, there is no violet star sufficiently | side, and the fish laid down so that the one side 
bright for such comparative observations. Accord- | should be exposed, the other sheltered from light : 
ingly, at present, [ do not wish to pronounce | after an hour or so the fish was examined, and a 
between the two explanations, each of which ap- | well defined image of the leaf was apparent on ‘the 
But precisely this | upper or exposed side, but none on the under’ or 
question and others suggested by the scintillation | sheltered side. The number of substances proved 
of the stars prove that the study of the subject | to be molecularly affected by light is so rapidly 
may possess a high degree of interest in several | increasing, that it is by no means unreasonable to 


literally realized in this theatre the Laputa problem 


suppose thatall bodies are in a greater or less degree 
changed by its impact. Passing now to the mole- 


Royat Instirution.—Jan. 29th.—Sir Benjamin | cular effects of electricity, every day brings us 
Collins Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S., Vice-Presi- | fresh evidence of the molecular changes effected by 
William Robert Grove, Esq., | this agent. ‘The electric discharge alters the con- 

Q.C., V.P.R.S., ‘Or Molecular Impressions by | stitution of many gases across which it ispassed, and 
Light and Electricity.’ The term molecular is | it was shown that by passing it through an atte- 
used in different senses by different authors. | nuated atmosphere of the vapours of phosphorus, 
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this element is changed by the electric discharge 
into its allotropic variety, which is deposited in 
notable quantity on the sides of the receiver. In 
this experiment, the transverse bands or striz dis- 
covered by Mr. Grove in 1852, are very strikingly 
shown.—The glow which is seen on excited electrics, 
such as glass, was also shown by Mr. Grove to be 
accompanied with molecular change. Letters cut 
in paper, and placed between two well cleaned 
sheets of glass, then formed into a Leyden appara- 
tus, by sheets of tin foil on their outer surfaces, 
and then electrified, by connexion for a few seconds 
with a Ruhmkorf coil, had invisible images of the 
letters impressed upon the interior surface, which 
were rendered visible by breathing on them, and 
rendered visible, and at the same time permanently 
etched by exposure, after electrization, to the 
vapour of hydrofluoric acid. So, again, if iodized 
collodion be poured over the surface of glass hav- 
ing the invisible image, and then treated as for a 
photograph, and exposed to uniform daylight, the 
invisible image is developed in the collodion film, 
the invisible molecular change being conveyed to the 
collodion film, and rendering it, when nitrated, more 
sensitive to light in the parts where it has been in 
proximity to the electrical impression, than in the re- 
sidual parts. Here we have a molecular change, 
produced first by electricity on the glass, then com- 
municated by the glass to the collodion, then 
changed in character by light, and all this time in- 
visible, and then rendered visible by the developing 
chemical agent. Mr. Babbage had observed that 
some plates of glass which had formed the crna- 
mented margin of an old looking-glass, and were 
backed by a design in gold leaf covered with plas- 
ter of Paris, showed, when this backing was re- 
moved by soft soap, an impression of the gold-leaf 
device, which was rendered visible by the breath 
on the glass. Some of the plates had been kindly 
lent by him for this evening ; and in one, Mr. 
Grove had removed a portion of the backing, and 
the continuation of the gilded design came beauti- 
fully out by breathing on the glass while in the 
frame of the electric lamp, and was projected (as 
were the previous electrical images) on a white 
screen. Of the practical results to science of the 
molecular changes forming the subject of this even- 
ing’s lecture, a beautiful illustration was afforded 
by the photographs of the moon by Mr. Delarue, 
which afforded, by the aid of the electric lamp, 
images of the moon, of six feet diameter, in which 
the details of the moon’s surface were well defined, 
—the cone in Tycho, the double cone in Copernicus, 
and even the ridge of Aristarchus, could be de- 
tected. The bright lines, radiating from the 
mountains, were clear and distinct. A photograph 
of the planet Jupiter was also shown, in which the 
belts were very well marked, and the satellites 
visible. The following question was suggested by 
Mr. Grove. As telescopic power is known to be 
limited by the area of the speculum or object glass, 
even assuming perfect definition, as the light de- 
creases inversely as the square of the magnifying 
power, a limit must be reached at which the mi- 
nute details of an object become lost for want of 
light. Now, assuming a high degree of perfection 
in astronomical photographs, these may be illumi- 
nated to an indefinite degree of brilliancy by ad- 
ventitious light. With a given telescope, could a 
better effect be obtained, by illuminating the pho- 
tographic image, and applying microscopic power 
to that, than by magnifying the luminous image in 
the usual way by the eye-glass of the telescope ? 
Can the addition of extraneous light to the photo- 
graph permit a higher magnifying power to be 
= with effect than that which can be used to 
look at the image which makes the photographic 
impression? In other words, is the photographic 
eye more sensitive than the living eye; or cana 
photographic recipient be found which will register 
impressions which the living eye does not detect, 
but which, by increased light or by developing 
agents, may be rendered visible to the living eye? 
The phenomena treated of this evening, which are a 
mere selection from a crowd of analogous effects, 
show that light and electricity, in numerous cases, 
produce a molecular change in ponderable matter 





affected by them. The modifications of the sup- 
posed imponderables themselves have long been the 
subjects of investigation ; the recent progress of 
science teaches us to look for the reciprocal effects 
on the matter affected by them. Few, indeed, if 
any, electrical effects have not been proved to be 
accompanied with molecular changes ; and we are 
daily receiving additions to those produced by light. 
Mr. Grove feels deeply convinced that a dynamic 
theory, one which regards the imponderables as 
forces acting upon ordinary matters in different 
states of density, and not as fluids or entities, is 
the truest conception which the mind can form of 
these agents; but to those who are not willing to 
go so far, the ever-increasing number of instances 
of such molecular changes affords a boundless field 
of promise for future investigation, for new physical 
discoveries, and new practical applications. 

Feb. 1st.—General Monthly Meeting.—William 
Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice- 
President, in the chair. Richard Corbet, Esq., 
Roger Fenton, Esq.,Mervyn Hamilton, Esq., Wil- 
liam Augustus Hillman, Esq., and John Leighton, 
Esq., F.S.A., were elected Members. Nineteen 
candidates were proposed for election at the next 
meeting. Thanks were voted to Professor Tyndall 
and W. R. Grove, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S., for their 
discourses on Jan, 22nd and 29th. 


SratisticaL.—Jan. 19th.—Col. Sykes, M.P., 
F.R.S., in the chair. The following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows of the Society :—Jesse Hob- 
son, Esq., Charles Frederick Howard, Esq., Ed- 
mund E. Humphreys, Esq., and George Symmons 
White, Esq. Col. Sykes, having retired from the 
chair, which was then taken by Dr. Farr, read a 
paper ‘On the Public Works in India.’ Till 1854 
the administration of public works was variously 
conducted in the several presidencies. A new de- 
partment of state was then organized, and an an- 
nual budget is now drawn up, in which all projects 
recommended by the local governments are sub- 
mitted for the approbation of the supreme govern- 
ment. An annual progress report is also prepared, 
from materials furnished by the local governments, 
containing an analysis of the circumstances affect- 
ing the progress and cost of each work. Thejotal 
expenditure for 1856-7 was 2,220,0000. ; in 1855- 
6, 2,087,000/.; in 1854-5, 3,158,000/.; andin 
1853, 2,612,000/.; making a total of 10,000, 000/. 
in four years. One important work was the Ganges 
Canal, of which 890 miles have been executed 
within the last eight years. In this space are 17 dams 
or escapes, 202 bridges, 297 inlets for iocal drain- 
age, 31 locks, 282 channels for conducting water 
for irrigation, and not less than 10 miles of bathing 
ghauts for the use of the community. The benefits 
resulting from this work were—regular and cer- 
tain, instead of precarious irrigation, in places 
where water was before to be had ; cheaper irriga- 
tion where water had to be raised by manual or 
animal labour ; irrigation where it was before im- 
possible ; facilities for the production of crops of a 
higher character ; increased value of the land, and 
increased commercial facilities. In return for these 
advantages, the cultivator of the soil is called on 
to pay a water-rate of 20d. per acre. It was esti- 
mated that the total cost of the undertaking would be 
1,500,0002. ; that eventuaily the total direct re- 
turn to Government would be 140,000/. per annum, 
while the annual cost of administration and keeping 
up the works would be about 40,0007. But in ad- 
dition to this, the increased value of land, owing 
to the canal and irrigation works, would bring in 
a considerable increase of revenue to the state. In 
the Madras presidency, the principal irrigation 
works were those connected with the Coleroon, 
the Godavery, and the Kishna rivers. It was esti- 
mated that the outlay on the second of these works 
would be 300,000/., while that on the last would be 
350,000/. ; but it would have a length of 290 
miles, and would irrigate 350,000 acres of land. 
Up to the year 1855-6, the Grand Trunk Road 
from Calcutta to the Punjaub had cost 780,0001. ; 
the Lahore and Peshawur Road, 485,000/, ; the 
Great Deccan Road, 47,0001, ; the Patna and Guya 
Road, 15,0001, ; and the Dacca and Arracan Road, 








29,0007. The East India Company are determined 
to give every facility to the construction of irriga- 
tion-works by private companies, under similar 
terms as to guarantees as they had granted to the 
railway companies, and in September last instruc- 
tions had been sent out to the Indian government 
to frame instructions, under which such companies 
might commence work. At the present moment 
the Indian government has given guarantees to 
the following railway companies:—The East In- 
dian, from Calcutta to Delhi and Jubbulpore ; the 
Great Indian Peninsula; the Madras ; the Scinde ; 
and the Bombay and Baroda. The total estimated 
cost of these railways will be 34,623,000/., and the 
outlay already authorized is 22,814,0007. 3000 
miles of electric telegraph have been constructed, 
at an expense of 50/. a mile, and as much more is 
in progress. In the very first year the revenue had 
exceeded the expenditure, and it is still increasing. 
The Company have placed on the Ganges four river 
steamers and ten flat-bottomed boats, and on the 
Jumna ten steamers and ten flats. They have also, 
by guarantees or subventions, aided two schemes 
for promoting the navigation of Indian rivers, 
One is a scheme of the Scinde Railway Company 
to connect, by means of the navigation of the In- 
dus, their terminus at Kotree with Moultan, the 
terminus of the Lahore Railway ; and another was 
the plan of the Oriental Inland Steam Navigation 
Company, who propose to conduct the navigation 
by trains of boats towed by steamers. He might 
add, that but for these outlays there would have 
been a balance of receipts over expenditure in the 
Company’s accounts. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Col. Sir A. M. Tulloch, Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
Dr. Beattie, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Lumley, Mr. 
J. A. Franklin, and the Chairman took part. 

Civit Enoineers.—Jeb, 2nd.—Joseph Locke, 
Esq., M.P., President, in the chair, The following 
candidates were elected:—Mr. W. H. Bartholo- 
mew, Member, and Messrs. J. F. Churchill, R. 
Downing, W. J. Kingsbury, G. Lyon, J. M. 
Sleater, and W. W. Wardell, Associates. The 
paper read was ‘On the Methods"generally adopted 
in Cornwall in Dressing Tin and Copper Ores,’ by 
Mr. James Henderson, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Royal Geographical, $4 p.m. — (1. Robert Moffatt, Esq. 
F.R.G.S., Journey from Litule Namaqualand eastward along 
the Orange River, the Northern Frontier of the Colony, Xc., 
with Map, communicated by Governor Sir George Grey, 
F.R.G.8., through the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, M.P., 
F.R.G.S., Colonial-office. 2. Sir W. H. Holmes and W. H. 
Campbell, Esq., Route by the Rivers Waini, Barama, and 
Cuyuni, tothe Gold Fields and Caratal, &c., communicated 
by the Earl of Clarendon, K.G., F.R.G.S., Foreign-office. 
3. Preparations for the Departure of the Livingstone Ex- 
peditions.) 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. 

Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.— (Mr. J. A. Longridge and Mr.C. 
H. Brooks, On the Methods generally employed in Cornwall, 
in Dressing Tin and Copper Ores, and if time permits, a 
Paper On Submerging Telegraphic Cables.) 

Syro-Egyptian, 7 p.m.—(Charles G. Marle, Esq., On the 
Cylinder of Tiglath Pileser and Notice of a Siab lately 
brought from Koyunjik, illustrating some Passages in the 
Book of Amos. Dr. Heinrich Jolonicz, On Egyptian My- 


thology.) 
Royal Institution ,3 p.m.— (Prof. Huxley, Animals and Plants 


Wednesday.— Graphic, 8 p.m. 

Microscopical, 8 p.m.— Anniversary.) 

Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

Architectural Museum, 8 p.m.—(J. H. Parker, Esq., On the 
Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages.) 

London and Middlesex Archeological, 8 p.m.—(Papers by the 
Kev. Thomas Hugo, J. G. Nichols, Esq., John Whichcord, 
Esq., &c., at the Rooms of the Architectural Museum.) 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m. — (Mr. J. Algernon Clarke, Un Steam 
Cultivation.) 

British Archeological, 84 p.m.— (Adjourned Discussion on 
Roman Horseshoes. Mr. Syer Coming, On Aglets. Mr. 
Macintyre’s Notes on a Visit tothe Koman Camp at Ardoch.) 

Thursday.— Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. 
Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(S. Smirke, Esq., A.R.A., On 





Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—( Professor Tyndall, On Heat.) 
Royal.—(Mr. Horner, An Account of some recent Researches 
near Cairo, undertaken with the View of throwing Light 
— - Geological History of the Alluvia] Land of Egypt. 
Part. 2. 





A ical, 8 p.m.—(Anni y:) 
Royal Institution, 8} p.m,—(Professory Furaday, On Statie 
Induction,) 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p,m. 


Royal Institution. —(Professor Bloxam, On the Chemistry of 
vhe Elements which Circulate in Nature,) 
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| ghee BRITANNICA ; or, History 


of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.R.LA., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, 
£7 12s. 6d. 


In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 

“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with thesubject. The 
greater part ofour more common. .Alg@ have never been illustrated 
ina manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
peNneRs’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts) Paar 7, 
containing Eight Plates, 4to, price 6s. coloured, of the 


A TEAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Drawn from Professor HARVEY'S Phycologia Britannica. 
The object of this publication is to supply Seaweed collectors, at 
the cost of Three Guineas, with a handsome volume, containing a 
characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every 
known species of Seaweed inhabiting the shores of the British 


sles. 
vine well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Har- 
vey's “ Phycologia Britannica,” will, in this work, be reproduced 
in such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species 
in 80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, containing from four to six 
figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





On the Ist of February, 1858, price Is. 


_ PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


No. 200, CONTAINING THE 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents: Pharmacy in Scotland—Further Consideratior of 
the Sale of Poisons Bill—The Dental Profession—Use of Methy- 
lated Spirit in the Preparation of Medicine—Report of the Phar- 
macopeia Committee of the Royal College of Physicians—Glyce- 
rine a Proposed Substitute for Oils and Fats in Ointments—On 
Iodide of Lime—On Rottlera Tinctoria—The Employment of Red 
Phosphorus in the Manufacture of Lucifer Matches—Method of 
Deodorizing Impure Hydrogen and Carbonic Acid Gases—Report 
of the Results of Physical and Chemical Investigation and Appli- 
cations in the Arts—Arsenic in Paper Hangings—Hyd. eum Creta 
—Cases of Poisoning, &c. &c. 


VOLUME XVI. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street; Maclachlan 
and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


'VER-POINTED TUBULAR DRAWING 

4 PENCILS.—WINSOR AND NEWTON’S NEW PATENT, 
1$58.—A_ new and perfect Drawing Pencil. Always and instantly 
teady for use. The pointrenewable any number of times without 
soiling the fingers. Manufactured without the aid of glue or any 
cement whatever. Perfectly firm when in use, and free from the 
vibration of the ordinary ever-pointed Pencils. The point, ever in 
one relative situation. Made of the purest Cumberland lead of 
every gradation and depth of colour, of hardness and softness of 
texture, and of thickness of substance. Alike fitted for the most 
delicate or the boldest hand. Costing, after the first expense of 
holders, but 3d. each. Manufactured of the following letters, em- 
bracing those required for Sketching and General Pencil Drawing, 
viz.; F., M., B., B.B. 

Mounted in Ebony Handles, with silvered points, ls. 6d. each. 
Sets of four, complete in Morocco Case, 7s. the set. 
Pon of Six Leads, for replenishing the Four Holders, 1s. 6d. 
the case, 

Teast Scrapers (for Architects, &c., requiring fine points), ls. 
each. 


Winsor and Newton, Manufacturing Artists’ Colourmen. By 
appointment to Her Majesty, and H.R.H, the Prince Consort. 38, 
—. Place, London, W. Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ 

vlourmen. 


BASE OF DEPOSIT, 3, Pall Mall East. 
Established May, 1844. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That from this day until fur- 
ther notice the INTEREST payable on deposit accounts will be 
increased to £6 PER CENT. per annum. Parties desirous of 
investing money are requested to examine the plan of the Bank 
of Deposit. 

Forms for opening accounts and every information post free on 


application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





Oct. 10, 1857. 


‘THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EstasLisHep 1834. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of more than £300,000 invested in Government and Real Securi- 
tes, created entirely by the steady lation of the P i . 
and all belonging to the M The Assurances in force are 
£1,300,000, and the Income £60,000 per annum, 

The last Report, Detailed Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal, 
together with the list of Bonuses pajd on the Claims of the past 
Year,and the General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the 
Rocloty to the Sist of December last, will be given on a written 


OF personal application to 
‘ CHARLES INGALL, Aotuary, 

















SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Secure tHe ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR’s ENTRY, PRorosats 
must 8E Lopcep at THE Heap OFFICE, OR AT ANY UF THE 
Socizty’s AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist MaRcuH. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Tue WHOLE Prorits DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 
bee SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

InstiTuTeD 1831. 

Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 

The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members 
exceeds ONE MILLION Sterling. 

The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY- 
SIX THOUSAND POUNDS. 

The Amount of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 
and THREE-QUARTERS. 

The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 
is upwards of Nine Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which One 
Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of Bonus 
Additions, 

A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Division being at lst March, 1859. 

Heap Orrice: 
26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 

LONDON OFFICE—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCH. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
WESTERN LONDON OFFICE— 
Ga, James’s Street, Westsourne Terracz, W. 

CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Henry Grace, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.M.P. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P., 
This Company offers :— 

Complete Security. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation in Four-fifths, 
or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 

LOANS 


in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in sums 
of not less than £500. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole term of life:— 








Without With 


Age. | Profits. | Profits. 


Without With 


Age. Profits. Profits. 





| £ 
6 } 
29 1 

2 


il 
13) 0 
4 1 


30 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE {COM- 
PANY, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstitutTep 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 





One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 500!. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
50l. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Pour-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating January 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
ll. 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 21. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 1000/. to 16382. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above ; at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 


Showing the additions made to Policies of 1000I. each. 





Date of 
Insurance. 


Amount of 
Additions to 
Feb. 1, 1851. 


Addition made |Sum Payable 
as on 
Feb. 1, 1856. 





£ 8s. 
523 16 
382 14 


ecooooeoces 














And for intermediate years in proportion. 

The next appropriation will be made in 1861, 

Insurances, without partigipation in Profits, may be effected at 
educed rates, 


BAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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I J NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
(FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES.) 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 
81, CORNHILL, and 70, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 
Directors. 
HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM GILPIN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

James Bentley, Esq. John Paynter, Esq. 

Daniel Britten, Esq. John Rogers, Esq. 

Nicholas Cuarrington, Esq. Henry Rutt, Esq. 

8. Preston Child, Esq. George Spencer smith, Esq. 

Thos. Lewis, Esq, Richd. Horsman Solly, Esq. 

Thomas Mills, Esq., M.P. W. Foster White, Esq- 

J, Remington Mills, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 

John Morley, Esq. Stephen Wilson, Esq, 

FIRE. 

Common Insurance........1s. 6d. per cent.) when the sum 

Hazardous ditto.,.........28.6d. —,, amounts to 

Doubly Hazardous ditto ...4s. 6d. PA £300. 

Farming Stock, 3s. and 4s. per Cent. allowing a Steam 
Threshing Machine. 
LIFE. 
Annual Premium for Assuring £100 at the following ages:~ 
25 +++ 2 5 8) Premiums for Interme- 
° 6 10] diate Ages may be ob- 
6 0% tained from the Secre- 
tary, or any of the 
Agents. 

BONUS.—The last Septennial Bonus added to the sum Insured 
by Policies effected in Great Britain varied from £45 to £60 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid on lives at the ages of 25 to 40 for the 
previous Seven years. 

By the Regulations of this Society, four-fifths, or £80 per cent. 
of the office profits are now appropriated to the benefit of the 
Assured, thus affording them nearly all the advantages of a 
Mutual Assurance Office ; while the Guarantee Capital, created 
under an Act of Parliament of 55th George III., with accumula- 
tions, form an ample protection to the Assured, and guard them 
against the liability incurred by Members of Mutual Societies. 

ns granted on Policies io the extent of their value, when 
such value is not under £50. 

The accumulated invested capital now amounts to upwards of 
One Million sterling. 

‘WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 


LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS: Tin at Is. Lacquered or Bronzed, Is. 6d. 
each, for burning the NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT 
LIGHTS, the most convenient, safe, and economical yet in- 
troduced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers; and Wholesale by S. 
Clarke, 55, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, and by Palmer and 
Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


( i LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Usep in THe Rorat Lacnpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
HE Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 

COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having 

been analyzed, reported on, and recommended by Professors 

TAYLOR and THOMSON, of Guy’s and St, Thomas's Hospitals, 

who, in the words of the late Dr. PEREIRA, say, that “ The 

finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour. 
Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. imperial. 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 














DR. DE JONGH’S 
| JOet snows COD LIVER OIL, entirely 


free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with 
the greatest success by the Faculty as the safest, speediest, and 
most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE- 
RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Pp from Physicians of Euro- 
pean reputation attest that, in innumerable cases where other 
kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously administered, 
with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil has produced imme- 
diate relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 


testi ial 





Num 


OPINION OF 


A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of “‘ The Spas of Germany,” ‘‘ The Spas of England,’ ‘** On 
Sudden Death,” &c. 

“ Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil extensively in his practice, and bas found it not only effica- 
cious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be prefer- 
able in many respects to Uils sold without the guarantee of such 
an authority as De Jongh. Dr. GRanvVILLE HAS FOUND THAT THIS 
PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED EFFECT IN A SHORTER 
TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE NAUSEA 
AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND Oits. The Oil being more- 
over much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have them- 
selves expressed a preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil.” 


Sold onty in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Joncu's stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the provinces, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 


FoLLoways OINTMENT AND PILLS 
indisputable remedies for the cure of bad legs and old 
wounds. Ifthese medicines are used according to the directions 
given with them, there is no wound, bad leg, or ulcerous sore, 
however obstinate, or long standing, but will yield to their healing 
and curative properties, Numbers of persons who have been 
patients in several of the large Hospitals, and under the care of 
eminent surgeons, without deriving the slightest benefit, have 
been eured by Holloway's Ointment and Pills. Por glandular 
swellings, tumours, spurvy, and diseases of the skin, there js no 
mesigine that can be used with eo 








good an effect, 
old by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World, and at 
Holjoway's ts, 244, Strand, London, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 















In One Volume, 450 pages, 20 Photo-Stereographs, price 21s. 


TENERIFFE, 
AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT; 
OR, SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 
BY C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.SS.L.and E., F.R.A.S. 


Her Majesty’s Astronomer for Scotland. 
[On Tuesday, 





Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
BIRDS’ EGGS; 


A FAMILIAR AND TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EGGS OF 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


By the REV. R. LAISHLEY. 


With 20 Coloured Plates. [On Tuesday. 


Monthly Numbers, price 3s. 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA ; 


OR, HISTORY OF AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. 


Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions uniform with the ‘* Phycologia 
Britannica,” 


BY WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.1.A. 
(No, I, on March Ist, 





In the Press, and shortly will be published, in a neat compact volume, 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH 
FLORA. 


A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to, 
or Naturalized in, the British Isles. 


FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS AND AMATEURS, 


BY GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.S. 
(In the press. 










Demy 4to, price £2 2s. 


THE GENERA OF BRITISH 
“® LEPIDOPTERA ; 


Comprising Figures of the Species of Lepidoptera contained in 198 Plates of 
Curtis's ‘* British Entomology.” 


With 35 Coloured Plates. [Nearly ready. 


Price £1 11s, 6d. coloured; £1 1s. plain. 


FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
BY JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 


In Parts, with 20 Plates. 


Parts I, to V. published. 
[Part VI. in the press. 








Demy 4to, price £2 2s, 


THE GENERA OF BRITISH 
COLEOPTERA; 


Comprising Figures of the Species of Coleoptera contained in 256 Plates of 
Curtis's “ British Entomology.” 


























With 29 Coloured Plates, 


[Nearly ready. 












Demy 4to, price £3 3s, 


ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS; 


Drawn from Professor Harvey's ‘ Phycologia Britannica.” 














With 80 Coloured Plates. [Nearly ready. 














In a handsome 4to volume, containing Twenty-four sheets of Letter-press and Thirty 
Plates, mostly coloured, price £3 3s. Price to Subscribers, £2 12s. 6d. 


HORA FERALES; 


OR, STUDIES IN THE ARCHEOLOGY OF THE NORTHERN 
NATIONS. 


BY JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. 
Hon, Member of the Royal Academies of Berlin, Géttingon, and Munich. 
[Jn the press. 





Preparing for Publication, in One Volume, with 350 pages, and 20 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d, 


MANUAL OF . BRITISH 
ARCHAOLOGY. 


By the Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 
[Nearly Ready. 








LOVELL REEVE 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 











London; Printed for Loyell Reeve, of Hutton, Brentwood. in the County of Essex, (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturpar, February 6, 1858. 
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